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The Ashanti War: A Narrative prepared 
from the Oficial Documents by Permission 
of Sir Garnet Wolseley, O.B., K.0.M.G. 
By Henry Brackenbury, Captain, Royal 
Artillery, Assistant Military Secretary to 
Sir Garnet Wolseley during the War, and 
formerly Professor of Military History at 
the Royal sige ape at Woolwich. 
With Maps and s compiled from the 

. Staff Surveys, &c., by Harry Cooper, 
Lieutenant, 47th Regiment, sometime 

_ Adjutant of Transport in the Campaign. 
(Edinburgh and London: Wm. Blackwood 
& Sons, 1874.) 

ALTHOUGH the war on the Gold Coast was only 

brought to a conclusion on the 4th of Febru- 

ary by the capture of Coomassie, no fewer 
than tive different accounts of the campaign 


have been already published. With the ex- | 


ception of Captam Brackenbury’s book, how- 
ever, they are all written by special corre- 
spondents of the various newspapers. These, 
although interesting narratives of personal 
experience, do not pretend to give a com- 


plete history of the military operations. 


Gaptain Braekenbury’s book 1s of a much 
more elaborate kind, fall—perhaps too fall 
of details; and it deals with the whole 
question of the Ashanti difficulty in an ex- 
haustive manner. The author enjoyed ex- 
ceptional advantages as a chronicler of the 
war. From his position as military secre- 
tary to Sir Garnet Wolseley, he must have 
been in constant and close communication 
with him throughout, and have been in pos- 
session of full information with regard to 
the military situation in all its phases from 
first to last ; and although, as he is careful 
to explain, the narrative is not an official 
one, and has not been revised, or even seen 
previous to publication, by Sir Garnet Wolse- 
ley or any of his staff, yet all official docu- 
ments were placed at the author's disposal 
without reserve, and valnable data supplied 
by different officials. 

_Now this very intimate association of the 
historian with the chief actors in the events 
related, this derivation of all knowledge from 
official sources, is not an nnmixed gain. It 
ensures a general accuracy as to facts, but is 
liable to bias the interpretation of them. 
And a defect of this kind may be traced 
throughout Captain Brackenbury’s book. 
There is a want of independent and im- 
partial criticism of military men and their 
work, a tendency to view every act of the 
commander, and every service of his sub- 
ordinates in the most favourable light. 
Where others have found fault, Captain 
Brackenbury is ready with a warm defence, 
and mistakes and disasters are often lightly 
passed over, or excused as altogether un- 
avoidable under the circumstances in which 
they occurred, 
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Apart from this, however, the work has 
great merit. In spite of the numerous de- 
tails with whieh it is charged, it is extremely 
-Incid, intelligible, and written in a simple 
and vigorous style, while the admirable maps 
by which it is illustrated enable the reader to 
follow with facility the intricate movements 
of the early part of the campaign. 

The book is conveniently divided into two 
Volumes, in accordance with a natural ar- 
rangement of the subject. The first. volume 
treats of the origin of the war, and the 
series of events which led to the retreat of 
the Ashanti army across the Prah; the 
second of the march to Coomassie, and sub- 
jects relating to the condition and prospects 
of the countries of the Gold Coast. 

The war originated in the old feud be- 
tween the Fantis and the Ashantis. The 
Ashantis naturally felt a strong objection to 
the transfer of Elmina from the Dutch, the 
friends of their allies the natives of Elmina, 
to the English, the friends of their hereditary 
enemies the Fantis. Again, the King of 
Ashanti favoured the UVutch rule rather 
than the English, because the former en- 
couraged the slave trade, while the latter 
had always striven to keep it down. This 
trade formed one of the chief sources of 
revenue to the Ashantis, who regularly sent 
down slaves to the Dutch possessions, where 
they were purchased and shipped under 
the name of soldiers to Java. Ashanti 
traders hardly ever ventured to visit 
Cape Coast after the war of 1863, and 
the Ashantis felt, no doubt, that if Elmina 
passed into the hands of the English, the 
allies of their enemies the Fantis, they 
would find themselves shut out altogether 
from the coast. Accordingly, in November 
1870, while the negociations between the 
English and Dutch governments for the 
cession of Elmina were in progress, King 
Koffee Kalcalli wrote to Mr. Ussher, the 
administrator of the Coast Settlements, 
protesting against the transfer, and claim- 
ing Elmina as his own, on the ground 
that it had paid tribute to his ances- 
tors from time immemorial. This put a 
stop to the negociations for a time. The 
English Government ap to neve acted 
with judgment and caution. If the English 
settlements were to be retained, it was a 
wise and politic measure to bring the Dutch 
settlements intermingled with them under 
the same rule. As matters stood, broils 
were constantly arising between the tribes 
under the Dutch, and those under English 
protection. But the British Government 
refused to accept the transfer, which the 
Dutch were eager to make, until King 
Koffee’s claim was withdrawn, and the con- 
sent of the King and chiefs of Elmina to the 
change publicly given.. This having been 
effected, the forts were finally handed over 
on April 6, 1872. 

In the meantime, negociations had been 
going on for some time between successive 
governors of the Gold Coast and the King 
of Ashanti for the release of certain German 
missionaries, who had been taken prisoners 
by Adoo Bnffo, an Ashanti chieftain, and 
kept in confinement at Coomassie. All ap- 
peared to be satisfactorily arranged except 
the amount of the ransom to be paid, and 





King Koffee declared himself reconciled to 





the transfer of Elmina as a fait accompli, 
when on January 29, 1873. the news reached 
Cape Coast Castle that the Ashantis had 
crossed the Prah, and invaded the Protecto-' 
rate. The negociations for the release of 
the missionaries had been carried on merely 
to gain time to complete the preparations for 
war, which the King had long been making. 
The Fanti tribes met the invaders near 
Dunquah, about eighteen miles from Cape 
Coast, at the beginning of April, and after 
successfully repelling tor the first time in 
their history the attack of the Ashantis, 
they all at once unaccountably retreated, 
and broke up in utter confusion. A 
third encounter in the neighbourhood of 
Elmina resulted in the complete rout of the 
Fantis, and a terrible panic reigned at Cape 
Coast, the people of the surrounding districts 
flocking thither in thousands for protection. 
After this the Fantis could not be brought 
up to the fighting point again, and Colonel 
ley, the Administrator, could merely 
hold the forts at Cape Coast and Elmina 
until the arrival of Colonel Festing with a 
reinforcement of marines in the month of 
June. Then the disaffected quarter of El- 
mina was bombarded, and the Ashanti forces 
who came to the rescue severely defeated by 
Colonel Festing’s troops. The road to the 
Prah was commenced by Lieutenant Gordon, 
Houssas drilled, and advanced fortified posts 
established to cover Elmina and Cape Coast. 
But no active operations of importance were 
undertaken until after the arrival of Sir Gar- 
net Wolseley on the 2nd of October. Captain 
Brackenbury complains that the General was 
sent ont without an army—required to make 
bricks without straw—but the Home Govern- 
ment surely acted wisely in not sending out 
European troops until Sir Garnet Wolseley 
had personally examined the state of affairs, 
and estimated his.requirements for the cam- 
paign. There was ample time for communi- 
cation before the fine season set in, during 
which time only active operations could be 
safely carried on. The white troops could not 
have been encamped for any length of time 
without most serious risk to their health and 
efficiency. If they had been available for 
an attack upon the flank of the Ashanti 
army as it passed within striking distance 
in its retreat to the Prah, it is probable that 
severe loss might have been inflicted, and 
the conclusion of a peace materially hastened. 
But no result which did not inelude the 
occupation of Coomassie itself would wave 
been satisfactory. The plan adopted was 
infinitely more advantageous in the end. The 
English regiments were kept in readiness at 
home, and despatched with extracrdinary 
celerity as soon as the request for them was 
received. The invasion of the enemy’s 
country could not be attempted until the 
military road to the Prah was completed, 
and this could not be accomplished until the 
Ashantis had recrossed that river. By 
pushing forward advanced posts and 
strongly fortifying them, by harassing the 
enemy by frequent reconnaissances and 
small attacks, the English commander, 
powerfully assisted by epidemic disease 
which raged in the enemy’s camp, and the 
exhaustion of the supplies yielded by the 
country they occupied, succeeded in clearing 
the Protectorate of the invaders. ‘Then tue 
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road to the Prah was quickly completed, the 
white troops had arrived and were ready at 
hand, and the triumphant advance upon 
Coomassie was rapidly effected. The energy 
ard ability with which the first series of 
operations was carried out have hardly been 
fully appreciated at home, for the difficulties 
were endless, and the labour entailed upon the 
staff and special service officers was enor- 
mous and unceasing. The full success of 
the expedition is largely due to the efficient 
service of the exceptionally able men whom 
the love of enterprise and Sir Garnet Wol- 
seley’s personal influence and reputation 
attracted to his side. 

The story of the advance upon Coomassie 
has been told so often and so recently that it 
must still be fresh in the memory of every 
one, and it is not necessary to repeat it here. 

The invasion of the Ashanti territory 
was ably and brilliantly conducted to a suc- 
cessful issue. The capital of Ashanti was 
for the first time entered by a victorious 
enemy. It is impossible not to feel regret 
that it was so quickly evacuated, for there 
seems now no doubt that the English army 
might have remained there a few days 
longer in perfect safety. Captain Sartorius 
rode through it with an escort of only 
twenty Houssas five days after Sir Garnet 
Wolseley left it. The day following Captain 
Glover entered it with his forces, and 
marched unmolested and without difficulty 
after the British army to Prahsu. Six days 
later still, carriers with mails for Captain 
Glover passed through the capital, and fol- 
lowed him safely down the road to the Prah. 
The difficulty of getting up supplies rather 
than the temporary flooding of the rivers 
was probably the chief cause of the hasty 
retreat. A meeting with Captain Glover 
in Coomassie, and the destruction of the 
Bantama, or sacred burial place of the 
kings, the sanctuary round which the 
horrible ceremonial of human sacrifices cen- 
tres, would have added immensely to the 
value of the results attained. The King’s 
executioner told Dr. Mackinnon that he 
killed two or three people every day, and at 
least a thousand a year, and that the week 
preceding the capture of the city the number 
of victims was so great he could not com- 
pute them. The Ashanti system of fet. 
ishism appears to be the only one in the 
coast district into which the element of human 
sacrifice largely enters, and it would have 
been an immense gain to the people of the 
country, and to humanity, if the despotism 
founded upon such a foul and bloody super- 
stition had been utterly broken up and 
destroyed. 

The Fanti tribes could not be induced to 
face the enemy, in spite of the “ encourage- 
ment” given them by white officers, one of 
whom reported that the fatigue of beating 
the allies into action alone was excessive. 
But the disciplined native troops, especi- 
ally the Houssas, Yorubas, and Kossoos, 
although given at times to a reckless expen- 
diture of ammunition, appear to have de- 
veloped good soldierly qualities. Rait’s 
Honssa artillerymen fought as well as men 
could fight. It is clear that a trustworthy 
native force may be raised from these sources 
amply sufficient for the defence of the 
Protectorate. 





The work of the Engineers in making the 
road to the Prah, bridging rivers, throwing 
up defences round the fortified posts and 
camps, and cutting paths for the advance in 
the enemy’s country, hampered as they were 
by the difficulty of obtaining efficient labour, 
must have been extremely arduous, and it 
was thoroughly well done. Indeed the 
Engineers and the medical department have 
shone conspicuously in this campaign. We 
were told at the outset that it was an engi- 
neers’ and doctors’ war, and they have every 
reason to be proud of the part they took in 
it. No hitch of any kind appears to have 
occurred. The sanitary arrangements of the 
camps, and the precautions adopted for the 
prevention of sickness, were excellent; the 
hospital accommodation on the line of march, 
and the provision for the transport of the 
sick and wounded, were ample and efficient. 
The result is seen in one of the most striking 
features of this campaign, carried on in the 
most unhealthy country in the world, viz., 
a mortality of only sixty out of the whole 
force of 3,985, little more than fifteen per 
thousand, or considerably less than 2 per 
cent., including ten men killed in action. 
The mortality in the three white regimerits 
was only 1 per cent.; in the Naval Brigade 
2 per cent. 

The men were no doubt picked men in 
the prime of life, and the amount of sickness 
was large, being as high as 71 per cent. in 
the English regiments ; but the final result is 
in any case very extraordinary, and speaks 
volumes for the efficiency of the Army and 
Navy Medical Departments. The same 
success did not attend the Control. Cap- 
tain Brackenbury admits that the trans- 
port was a failure. The only means available 
for conveying supplies into the interior were 
men and women carriers; and the duties of 
the Control officers were too multifarious, 
and they were too, heavily overworked to 


organise them systematically, or superintend | 


them efficiently. The result was that men 
of different tribes were jumbled together 
instead of being kept in separate gangs 
under theirown headmen. Engineerlabourers 
were laid hold of for transport purposes ; 
some carriers did double work, being started 
off with fresh loads the moment they arrived 
without perhaps getting any pay after all, 
while others got paid without carrying a 
load. Discontent arose and desertions be- 
came serious; the transport in fact broke 
down, and active measures had to be taken 


by the commander, who impressed disarmed” 


native levies into the service, and placed 
the whole management in the hands of one 
responsible officer, Colonel Colley. It was 
understood that no four-footed animal fit 
for transport could live on the Gold Coast, 
and no attempt was ‘made to employ them; 
and yet we read of Captain Sartorius riding 
a pony in his adventurous expedition to 
Coomaasie. Sir Garnet Wolseley and some 
of his officers had. mules, and a large herd 
of cattle were driven right up to the 
Ashanti capital, so that perhaps animal 
transport might have been used after all. 
To the auxiliary expeditions designed to 
march converging columns of native allies 
upon Coomassie, Captain Brackenbury does 
full justice. Captain Butler and Captain 
Dalrymple failed to bring up the Akims, in 





spite of most “zealous and untiring effo 
through the incurable mda ang of the 
people. Captain Glover, however, succeeded 
in marching triumphantly into the Ashanti 
capital with nearly 5,000 men eight days 
after Sir Garnet Wolseley’s occupation of it 
to whom he rendered most important ser- 
vice by drawing large forces of the enemy 
from the main body. His wonderful power 
of carrying the native chiefs with him and 
making them fight, and his laborious march 
with the army he had created through a 
most difficult country, are well worthy of a 
separate record. With a little more time 
Captain Glover would have led a great 
and formidable army to the invasion of 
Ashanti. 

The feeble character of the Fantis, and 
the impossibility of maintaining a strong 
European staff in such a climate, seem to 
the author to be almost insurmountable ob- 
stacles in the way of effecting any material 
improvement in the condition of the coun- 
tries of the Gold Coast. The only hope he 
sees is in the development of the gold mines, 
and the introduction by that means of a 
large foreign element into the population. 
There seems to be no doubt of the existence 
of gold in abundance. The sands at Cape 
Coast are golden. Captain Thompson found 
the roads in the Wassaw country impassable 
at night by reason, of the gold pits dug 
there. Captain Butler describes Western 
Akim as teeming with gold; while Captain 
Glover states that in Eastern Akim “ gold 
is as plentiful as potatoes in Ireland.” The 
opening of these mines would, no doubt, soon 
introduce an invigorating foreign element 
into the population. But this would also 
be a new element of trouble, and would, 
for a time at least, rather increase than 
diminish the difficulties and responsibilities 
of the Government. W. B. Caeapie. 








The History of the Parish of Kirkham, in the 
County of Lancaster. By Henry Fishwick, 
Esq., F.R.H.S. (Manchester: printed for 
the Chetham Society, 1874, 4to. pp. vii. 
208, iii. 18.) 

THe parish of Kirkham is not one well- 

known to fame. No great battle was ever 

fought in it, no great man was ever born in 

it, and yet its history, here printed in a 

handsome quarto, is a book which is far 

from being without interest. Probably a 

British fortress, certainly 2 Roman station, 

(‘‘nearly the whole length of the long street 

of Kirkham ”’ being on their road), it formed 

a portion of the large territory granted at 

the Conquest to Roger de Poictou. The 

Domesday Book shows that the place-names 

then in use have continued with little 

variation to the present time. The town of 

Kirkham was one of the first entitled to a 

market and fair by royal charter, which was 

granted 15 Edward I. It was a corporation 
of burgesses and bailiffs, with “ gauldlayers,” 

“leather scarchards,” “flesh and fish 

viewards,” &c., duly empowered to fine 

bakers for not making good bread, and to 
order that neither “ malt makers nor any as 
they employ, shall not dry any malt nor weete 
any dry barley upon the Sabbath day for 
the time to come in the pain of 20s.” 

The parish of Kirkham was governed by 
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“sworn men,” a name given as early as_the 
fourteenth century to persons entrusted by 
popular election with the charge of the 
rish affairs. There are several places in 
Pieradhir which were formerly governed 
on this plan, but Kirkham stands alone 
in having thirty men. Their records con. 
tain some curious entries. In 1636 the 
vicar attempted to impose some conditions 
upon them, and upon their refusal to comply 
he kept them out of the church, a proceeding 
which led to a legal struggle, wherein the 
parson was ultimately worsted. One of 
Vicar Fleetwood’s rejected conditions was : 
“if there be any turbulent, or fascitisus per- 
son, that the rest of the company shall joyne 
with the Vicar and turne him oute.” In 
1680 a catalogue of recusants was drawn up 
to assist the justices of the peace in the 
collection of “ Sunday shillings ’’—that is, 
fines for non-attendance at the parish church. 
In the parish of Osbaldeston, the poorer 
Roman Catholics who were unable to pay 
this sum for each attendance at the mass, 
are said to have been furnished with a red 
cloth collar, which formed a badge of ex- 
emption. In North Lancashire the Roman 
Catholics are still vulgarly called “Red 
Necks.” There were other Nonconformists 
who at times got into trouble. Cuthbert 
Harrison, B.A., who had been curate of Sin- 
gleton during the Commonwealth, excited 
the wrath of the vicar of Kirkham after the 
Restoration, by preaching and baptising in 
his own house. For this he was placed 
under ecclesiastical censure, and going to 
the church, the vicar, who had his sermon 
written in shorthand, was so startled by the 
appearance of the heretic, that he lost his 
place, and so “was silent for some time.” 
After appealing vainly to the churchwardens 
and to a justice of the peace, the vicar took 
Harrison by the sleeve and desired him to 
out. The two walked together to the 
oor, where the dissenter, with a strong 
voice said, “It is time to go when the devil 
drives!”? This feud culminated in a suit 
which the vicar brought against Mr. Har- 
rison “ for twenty shillings per month for 
six months absenting himself from church.” 
The defence was that when he did go to 
church he was put out by the plaintiff. 
The judge seems to have been of a facetious 
temper, and said :— 
“There is fiddle to be hanged, and a fiddle not to 
be The defendant was under church 
censure which might prevent his going to church ; 
but he goes to church and is put out, and then is 
sued upon the statute for not going to church. 
Gentlemen, pray consider it.” 
The vicar lost his cause and had the costs to 
2 earlier curate of Singleton than Cuth- 
bert Harrison had some grievous charges 
laid to his door in 1578. He neither preaches, 
visits the sick, nor teaches the catechism, 
d “he churcheth fornycatours without 
doinge any penaunce.” A fellow feeling 
made him wondrous kind, for it is also 
affirmed that. “he hath lately kepte a 
typlinge hous, and a nowty woman in it.” 
To a woman likewise connected with a 
tippling-house, Kirkham owes its present 
Free Grammar School. Isabel Birley, a 
benevolent alewife, in 1621 went to the 
sworn men who were assembled in the 





church, and showing them 301. which she 
had in her apron, told them she had “brought 
that money to give it towards the erecting 
of a free schole for pore children to be 
taught gratis.” The apron of money re- 
ceived sundry additions, but none of the 
gentry were so open-handed in their liberality 
as kindly Isabel Birley. It is a pity after so 
good a beginning to find that the “ religious 
difficulty” intruded itself, and that when 
the foundress, now by a second marriage 
Isabel Wilding, went to the feoffees, in 
1636,— 

“ her ose being to have bestowed 30/. more 
towanls | tiie omit if she had found them 
favourable to her in something she willed of 
them. . . . Whereas, Mr. Clifton gave her harsh 
words, and such as sent her home with much dis- 
content and passion.” 

Another benefactor of the parish was 
James Thistleton, of Wrea, a tailor whose 
wages for the greater part of his life did not 
exceed fourpence a day and his victuals, and 
yet left enough of money at his death in 
1693 to establish a free school. 

Amongst the old houses of Kirkham, 
Mains Hall is noticeable as being tradition- 
ally connected with two very different nota- 
bilities. Allen, the last of the English Car- 
dinals, is said to have had his hiding-place 
there, and “‘ it is also reported that on more 
than one occasion the Prince Regent paid 
visits to Mrs. Fitzherbert, whilst she was 
staying there with her relatives.” 

Kirkham is not destitute of folk-lore. 
There was a witch at Singleton, and a hairy 
ghost at Weeton; a cucking stool existed 
here as early as the twelfth century; foot- 
ball was played in the streets on Christmas 
Day, bragget Sunday, teanloe night, and 
Mayday were duly observed. Bull-baiting, 
bear-baiting, and cock-fighting were amongst 
the old amusements, pace-eggers went about 
at Easter, and charms and omens of various 
descriptions were firmly believed in. Per- 
haps the fanniest bit of superstition is that 
given from a tract printed in 1646, setting 
forth that a papist lady gave birth to a 
headless babe for having said, ‘I pray God 
that rather than I shall be a Roundhead or 
bear a Roundhead, I may bring forth a child 
without a head.” This is graced with the 
attesting signature of Edward Fleetwood, 
pastor, and not improbably was printed by 
the authority of the House of Commons ! 

Colonel Fishwick has given us a good and 
trustworthy history of a little-known piece of 
Lancashire, and his work throws occasional 
lights on the history of local self-govern- 
ment, on nonconformity, folk-lore, and dia- 
lects, whilst that literary devourer, known as 
the general reader, will find in it also some- 
thing to interest and amuse him. 

: Wim E. A. Axon. 





The Education of American Girls, considered 
in a Series of Essays. Edited by Anna C. 
Brackett. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1874.) 


Tue discussion which originated with the 
publication of Dr. E. H. Clarke’s book on 
Sex on Education, and which has excited so 
much interest here, has naturally been still 
more rife in America. The present volume 
appears to have been called into existence 





by that publication, and consists of a series 
of papers bearing in different ways on the 
higher education of women in the States. 
Some of these papers are devoted chiefly to 
statements of fuct—to the description of the 
course of instruction, the number of pupils, 
and the general working of the system in 
those colleges and higher schools to which 
women have been admitted. Others concern 
themselves more with principles, and discuss 
the moral and mental culture of women 
generally, and the effect of intellectual action 
on physical health. And one contribution 
to the volume, a thoughtful essay by Miss 
Mary E. Beedy, on “ Girls and Women in 
England and America,” is likely to prove 
especially interesting to English readers, as 
the writer is evidently very familiar with 
the social life of both countries, and evinces 
much keen and discriminating insight in her 
analysis of national characteristicy. 

From the statistics of the American Bureau 
of Education, it is shown that there are 
forty-six colleges and high schools open to 
students of both sexes. Inthe University of 
Michigan, which is organised in three de- 
partments—that of literature, science, and 
arts ; medicine and surgery ; and the depart- 
ment of law—four women have graduated in 
the first, four in the second, and twenty-one 
in the third during the last four years, the 
whole number of female students regularly 
matriculated in the University being ninety- 
three. In Oberlin, which was from the first 
open to students of both sexes, no fewer than 
620 women have graduated since the founda- 
tion, the number of men in the same period 
being 1,005. The Mount Holyoke Female 
Seminary was opened in 1837. It receives 
no pupils under sixteen, and admits none 
under eighteen to the senior class; and the 
number of graduates in thirty-six years has 
reached 1,455. Vassar College was founded 
expressly for women in 1865, and has 350 
students. From all these and from other 
institutions statistics have been drawn, in- 
tended to show that the health of the girls 
compares very favourably with that of the 
young men in similar circumstances, and 
that the rate of mortality, so far as it can be 
estimated from enquiries into the subsequent 
career of the students, is somewhat lower in 
the case of the women than in that of the 
men. Of the male graduates of Antioch, for 
example, it is asserted that 
“134 per cent., while of the women graduates 
only 9$ per cent., have died. This calculation is 
exclusive of the war mortality and of accidental 
deaths. Of the female graduates it appears that 
three-fourths have since married, and four-fifths 
of these were two years ago mothers. Only one- 


half of the remaining fourth are graduates of 
longer standing than 1871.” 


All the writers concur in regarding Dr.. 
Clarke’s warning as to the enfeebled health 
of American women with grave concern. 
They differ from him, however, in ascribing: 
it to other causes than the severity of the 
studies, or the intellectual stimulus afforded 
by higher education. Miss Brackett declares 
of American girls generally that their brains 
are not overworked, but that their bodies are- 
underfed. “Their food is not sufficiently 
nutritious, and the energy of the digestive: 
organs is wasted in working upon material’ 
which, if it does not irritate and inflame, is: 
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at least of no economic value.” Stimulating 
viands are preferred to nourishing food. 
‘“‘There is no country in the world equal to 
America in the irregular and spasmodic 
nature of the demands which society makes 
upon its women.” “ Bad air also is likely to 
be a more active cause of disease in America 
than elsewhere, for in no other country are 
furnaces and close fireplaces in such general 
use.” And as to sunlight, ‘‘that invaluable 
medicine for all forms of neryous disease, 
Americans more than any other people 
curtain it out carefully for fear of causing 
carpets and furniture to fade.” Artificial 
habits, premature social excitement, late 
hours, the absence of robust physical exer- 
cise, are the fruitful causes of ill-health, 
according to the unanimous testimony of 
these writers. At the same time it is urged, 
and with considerable force, that much of the 
lassitude and weakness of which complaint 
is made would rather be remedied than in- 
creased by well-directed intellectual activity. 

“There is no surer way,” says Mrs, Cheney, 

“to destroy the health than to care for nothing 
beside it; and the most important condition for 
the young girl approaching maturity is to have her 
thoughts ‘turned from herself to wide and tange 
interests, and to have both mind and body healthily 
and regularly occupied.” 
Languor and debility are as often attribut- 
able to the want of high purpose, of definite 
occupation, of adequate motive for intellec- 
tual effort as to any other causes. 

On the subject of the peculiar physical 
conditions which dominate all the work and 
vitality of a girl, especially between the ages 
of fourteen and eighteen, the writers in this 
volume speak with less reticence than is 
usually observed in books not designed ex- 
clusively for the medical profession. Notably 
Mrs. Jacobi, who is herself a Doctor of 
Medicine, replies to the physiological argu- 
menfs of Dr. Clarke in considerable detail, 
and with much candour and ability. It will 
suffice here to indicate the general scope 
and bearing of ber reasonings. It is not 
stimulation of the intellect, she contends, 
but excitement of the feelings, that can be 
shown from physiological data to have an 
injurious and disturbing effect on certain 
nerves, and so to interfere with healthy 
functional activity. Instead, therefore, of 
Dr. Clarke’s suggestion to provide regular 
intermittences in the education of girls, 
“conceding to nature her moderate but 
inexorable demand for rest during one week 
out of four,” she would substitute a more 
complex method, which she thus describes: — 

“Secure the predominance of the cerebro- 
epinal system over the activity of the ganglionic. 
Since the activity of the cerebro-spinal system 
may be roughly divided into a twofold direction, 
intellectual and muscular, this predominance is to 
be secured by assiduous cultivation of the intellect 
as c with the emotions, and of the muscles 
of the limbs as compared with the muscular fibre 
of the blood-vessels. In other words, the evil 
effects of the emotional excitement natural to ado- 
lescence are to be combated by a r, wider, 
slower, and more complete intell education 
than at present falls to the lot of either boys or girls; 
and the dangers incident to the development 
. of new activity in the lionic nervous system 
—the of i circulation, vaso-motor 
spasm, and paralysis—are to be arrested by syste- 
matic physical exercise that shall stimulate the 
spinal nerves, quicken the external circulation, 





and favour the development of muscles at the 
moment at which their activity threatens to be 
overpowered.” 

And from such reasons it is inferred that, 
while special supervision and watchfulness 
are undoubtedly needed in a higher degree 
in the education of girls than in that of boys, 
that supervision does not necessitate, ex- 
cept in rare cases, periodical interruption 
of study :— 

“Tt does necessitate, however, the more dif- 
ficult task of providing for adequate rest and 
exercise during every day of the month. It ne- 
cessitates a more rational system of study, a more 
profound training, a more intelligent view of the 
real character of intellectual life and of the con- 
ditions necessary to develop it. It necessitates a 
concentration of intellectual effort into four or six 
hours out of the twenty-four, instead of a useless 
diffusion of intellectual over ten or 
twelve. It necessitates an extension of the term 
of years allowed for education, and the giving up 
of the fashionable notion that a girl is to be 
‘finished’ at seventeen or eighteen, while her 
brother continues to pursue his studies until 
twenty-two or twenty-five. It necessitates, finally, 
the most careful individual adjustment to each 
different case, and to all its peculiarities, mental, 
moral, and physical—quite as pe mpm therefore, 
necessitates the education of girls apart from one 
another as apart from boys.” 

Yet, in spite of the strong bias of the 
writers, the evidence given in this volume 
in favour of mixed education, or the joint 
instruction of both sexes during the period 
of college life, is far from being strong or 
conclusive. It is true that it is repeatedly 
urged with some force that in the Western 
States, where the population is comparatively 
sparse, and the teaching resources need to 
be economised, academic instruction must 
either be obtained in mixed classes, or denied 
to women altogether. But the testimony 
which English parents would like to receive 
from professors and parents in America as 
to the actual working of the eccnjoint 
system, the influence of competition at 
examinations, and the moral effect of the 
association at lecture or in class, is entirely 
absent from this book. 

On the other hand, there is nothing in the 
volume which throws any light on the vexed 
question as to the subjects of study intellec- 
tually appropriate for men and for women 
respectively. Much has been said in Ame- 
rica and in England on sex in mind and 
education ; but it would seem that in neither 
country has any successful attempt been yet 
made to differentiate the courses of study, 
or to determine what part of a liberal edu- 
cation is especially masculine, and what part 
is feminine. There is a vague impression 
current in this country, that for some inscru- 
table reason Greek, Latin, and mathematics 
furnish the best intellectual discipline for 
young men, and that French, Italian, and 
the belles lettres are most appropriate for 
their sisters. This impression prevails to a 
far less extent in America, but it derives no 
real support from the experience of that 
country or.our own. There is no reason to 
believe that any worthy subject of enquiry, 
or any ennobling mental discipline, is un- 
suited to the intellectual life of a woman. 


. Whatever interest women have taken in 


learning, and whatever distinctions they 
have acquired, have been found in the old 
recognised paths of liberal education—in 


——————————— 
language, in science, in literature, in philo- 
sophy—and not in any one of those depart- 
ments of thought which our @ priori judg- 
ments might lead us to regard as distinc. 
tively feminine. The truth is that learning 
and intellectual culture, so far, at least, as 
they can be pursued in early life, are of no 
sex. Striking and beautiful diversities will 
probably manifest themselves under the 
teaching of Nature, in the applications of 
such learning and culture to the mature work 
of life. But hitherto all our attempts to 
map out the field of human enquiry and in- 
tellectual effort, and to assign from the 
beginning the portions of it which should be 
cultivated by boys and girls respectively, 
have proved a complete failure. And the 
practical conclusion is that it is wise, once 
for all, to abandon such attempts ; to offer 
both to men and women the best course of 
instruction we can devise; to choose our 
subjects rather in view of their disciplinal 
value as noble and elevating intellectual 
exercises, than with regard to their sup- 
posed bearing on this or that part of pro- 
fessional or domestic life; and then to await 
the result. Fuller experience may possibly 
prove to us that some lines of investigation 
are more likely to prove fruitful and helpful 
to women than others. But at present the 
data for such a choice are not before us; 
and we cannot either safely or wisely pre- 
judge the question. 

There is no sadder subject of reflection 
than the amount of unused capacity and 
wasted force in the world. ‘‘ Here and there,” 
says George Eliot, “is born a Saint Theresa, 
foundress of nothing, whose living heart- 
beats and sobs after an unattained good- 
ness, tremble off and are dispersed among 
hindrances, instead of centreing in some long- 
recognisable deed.” Much more often may 
we see women leading aimless and sterile 
lives, who nevertheless possess great capacity 
both for acquiring and for imparting know- 
ledge ; and gifts which if properly cultivated 
might have enriched the world, and added 
to the happiness of all those with whom they 
are associated. Even on the low ground of 
economic expediency, therefore, there is 
much to be said in favour of placing within 
the reach of women greater facilities for ad- 
vanced and varied education, and of in- 
viting such of them as possess the will 
and the ability, to avail themselves, under 
proper conditions, of the a encour- 
agements and tests furnished by the Uni- 
versities. The evidence which comes from 
America reminds us of the imperative ne- 
cessity for increased precautions in regard 
to the care of health, and for physical training 
pari passu with greater intellectual stimulus. 
It is calculated also to suggest some grave 
misgivings as to the project. of mixed edu- 
cation, and as to the heedless application of 
so much of our present academic system as 
is associated with the competition and 
struggle for prizes. But it is full of en- 
couragement to all those in this country who 
are seeking to enlarge the range of intellec- 
tual pursuits accessible to women, or to offer 
to them greater facilities for acquiring 4 
sound and generous education, and for ob- 
taining honourable employment. 

J. G. Frcs. 
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Autobiographical Recollections of the Medical 
Profession. By J. ¥. Clarke, M.R.C.S., 
for many years on the Editorial Staff of 

' the Lancet. (London: Churchill, 1874. 
Pp. 537.) 

Tus is a most interesting, agreeably written, 

and instructive book. It consists of a series 

of papers that have from time to time ap- 
in the pages of the Medical Times and 

Gazette. The important position which Mr. 

Clarke long held on the staff of the Lancet 

frequently brought him into intimate rela- 

tion with the principal medical men of the 
last forty years ; and his excellent knowledge 
of human nature, his intelligence and reten- 
tive memory have enabled him to reproduce 
in an easy gossiping style many traits of 
character of distinguished men that it would 
have been a subject of great regret to have 
lost. Mr. Clarke commences by giving an 
interesting sketch of the condition of the 
medical profession in 1823, showing how 
little hospital surgeons and physiciansentered 
at that time into the work of teaching, which 
is now considered so important a part of 
their duties, and which is in general so well 
discharged. Then comes an account of the 
origin of the L:mcet, which from the first 
was popular with the alumni and surgeons 
in general practice, but was dreaded, feared, 
pre 9 disliked by consulting practitioners, 
lecturers, and hospital medical officers. For 
a short time, says Mr. Clarke, the name of 
the editor was a secret, but it could not long 
remain so. Young Wakley was seen to take 
notes, and Sir Astley Cooper took a charac- 
teristic method of settling the point. ‘“ He 
went late to Mr. Wakley’s house in Norfolk 

Street, rung the night-bell, requested to 

see the ‘ Doctor’ immediately respecting an 

urgent case, was ushered into Mr. Wakley’s 
private room, and there found the culprit 

actually correcting a ‘galley’ containing a 

report of his (Sir Astley Cooper’s) lecture 

delivered the night before.” The unexpected 

meeting and the discovery gave rise to a 

hearty laugh on both sides. 

Mr. Clarke, referring to his own origin, 
gives an anecdote of Cowper which he says 
is certainly genuine :— 

“The chief hairdresser of the town, Mr. Wil- 
son, whom I well remember when he had become 
an old man as the clerk of the ‘meeting’ house, 
wasinthe habit of shaving Cowper. The poet 
used to sit in a semi-reclined position, his head 
thrown back and his eyes shut. Seldom or never 
did a word pass between them. On one occasion, 
however, the silence was broken by the following 
circumstance :—Wilson was shaving away in 
solemn silence. The poet was that day to dine 
with Lady Austen at Clifton. Wilson had left 
home to be punctual to his engagement, and had 
desired his journeyman to bring Mr. Cowper's best 
wig after him—the wig having been dressed for 
the occasion. When Wilson had finished the 
—— Cowper suddenly exclaimed, ‘Oh, Mr. 

ilson, my wig!’ Wilson, who was a wit—and 
many were the witticisms that I heard from him 
in years—immediately said :— 

‘I came before your wig was done, 
But if I well forbode, 
It certainly will soon be here, 
It is upon the road.’ 

The poet gave one of his melancholy smiles, and 

said, ‘ Very well applied, indeed, Mr. Wilson.’” 

Mr. Clarke was concerned, as representa- 
tive of the divisional surgeon of police, with 





the examination of the organ boy murdered 
by Burke and Hare, and states that he well 
recollects most of the incidents of the affair. 
The internal organs were carefully examined ; 
there was no trace of injury or poison. 


“ Mr. Mayo, who was the Lecturer on Anatomy 
at King’s College, and had a peculiar way 
of standing very upright with his hands in his 
breeches pockets, said, with a kind of lisp he had, 
‘By Jove, the boy died a nathral death.’ Mr. 
Partridge and Mr. Beaman, however, suggested 
that the spine had not been examined; and after 
a short consultation it was determined to examine 
the spinal column. Upon this being done, one or 
more of the upper cervical vertebrae were found to 
be fractured. ‘By Jove,’ said Mr. Mayo, ‘this 
boy was murthered.’” 

It afterwards transpired that it was the 
custom of the murderers to strike their 
victim upon the upper part of the spine, and 
when insensible to place him head foremost 
in a water-butt. 

The following is also a very amusing story, 
though we may hope for the credit of the 
profession that the “preliminary ”’ now re- 
quired would prevent its recurrence. Speak- 
ing of the Westminster Medical Society, 
Mr. Clarke remarks that it is seldom that 
one has to record anything comical in the 
history of a learned society. One instance, 
however, he calls to mind. Amongst the 
fellows was a gentleman who had long prac- 
tised in Sussex and came late to London 
life. He was a big pompous man, always 
spoke with an oracular decision, and placed 
the fingers of his right hand in his waist- 
coat. The subject of discussion was cholera. 
The oracle rose and said he had made the 
discovery that cholera was known to Shake- 
speare. This statement immediately arrested 
the attention of the meeting. ‘“ Yes, I was 
at the theatre last night and I saw the play 
of Taming of the Shrew. Petruchio says to 
Katherine ‘You are choleric.’ A burst of 
laughter followed this announcement, but 
the speaker gravely asserted that to con- 
vince himself the actor had made no mis- 
take in the word he had referred to the 
works of Shakespeare and found that the 
word had been rendered correctly! The 
savant doctor never could be convinced that 
he had found a mare’s nest, but prided him- 
self on his discovery ever after. 

It will be seen from these examples that 
Mr. Clarke knows very well how to tell a 
story, and we wish we could follow him in 
his mnumerable recollections of well-known 
names out of the profession, as Kean, Keeley, 
Westmacott, Maguire, Lyndhurst, Irving 
and others, but we may remark that there is 
@ most interesting account of Elliotson and 
his relations to mesmerism, which, though 
undertaken in good faith, led to his resign- 
ing his appointments at University College 
Hospital. The work closes with a series of 
biograpical sketches more or less anecdotal 
of various distinguished surgeons. Alto- 
gether, though written in a somewhat dis- 
cursive style, Mr. Clarke’s recollections form 
a work which once taken up it is difficult 
again to lay down, and we cordially recom- 
mend it to our readers. H. Power. 








THE celebrated Talmudist Rabbi Enoch Kirsch 
- last week in Jungbunzlan (Austria), aged 
05. 





An Historical Atlas of Ancient Geography, 
Biblical and Classical. Compiled under the 
superintendence of Dr. W. Smith and Mr. 
Grove. Parts III. and 1V. (London: 
John Murray, 1874.) 


WHEN we compare such a work as this with 
the Hereford Mappa Mundi, we can readily 
measure the difference between our 
phical knowledgeand thatof the Middle Ages, 
and still more between our modes of thought 
and those of our ancestors. It may be true 
that no exact date marks off the Middle Ages 
from modern times on the one side, or from 
the classical age on the other; but the enor- 
mous differences of social life and of culture 
are what really constitute the difference 
which is quite rightly drawn in the common 
chronology between the three periods of his- 
tory. The mediaeval geography rests on a 
mixed selection from Jewish and Roman 
sources. Josephus perhaps began the confu- 
sion when he wrote a sort of Bible made easy 
for the Greeks ; in it he combines the rivers of 
Paradise with the Ocean stream of Homerand 
Herodotus which runs all round the world. 
Jerusalem now becomes the centre of the 
world, and in the off regions, “ the uttermost 
parts of the earth,” the strange animals and 
roducts which Pliny enumerates from 
erodotus and other Greek authorities, are 
pictorially represented. The discovery of 
what is rightly called the New World broke 
up this old system, and destroyed the 
authority of the previous geographers. Hence- 
forth maps have to be constructed more 
and more from actual voyages, travels, 
and surveys, while improvements in as. 
tronomy and in the construction of time- 
pieces ensure corresponding advances in 
geography. Herodotus describes places 
vaguely by the number of days’ sail or 
march; an inland place is mentioned as 
‘‘ opposite” some place on the coast; the 
mistakes, even of direction, possible under 
such a system are manifest when we find 
Strabo making the Pyrenees run north and 
south, and putting Ireland to the north of 
Britain. One of the maps in PartIV. of the 
present Atlas contains “The Geographical 
Systems of the Ancients,” and their errors 
of direction are excellently shown, except 
that the Pyrenees are not given. It is 
curious to see how several maps make Africa 
bend round to India, so as to make the 
Indian Ocean nearly or wholly an inland sea. 
In the map according to Herodotus, perhaps 
his theory of the “symmetry ” of the three 
parts of the world is hardly brought out 
quite fully. He thought that each had a 
great river first running east and west, 
then turning sharply in the other direction. 
The Danube, Nile, and Araxes correspond, 
and the mouth of the Nile is just opposite the- 
moutk of the Danube. His position for the 
Celts, just to the north of Portugal, is clearly 
shown: he had no idea that they stretched 
right across Europe nearly to the head of the 
Adriatic; and would soon be invading Greece 
herself as well as Italy. In fact, he must be 
copying the account of some Phoenician 
coasting voyage, the same probably as that 
from which he borrowed his description of 
the tin and amber regions. 


Part III. contains six maps. The first 
depicts the southern part of the Holy Land, 
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of which the physical configuration is very 
clearly marked ; for instance, where the road 
leads from the coast up the valley of Aijalon 
to Jerusalem. The type in which the names 
are printed is clear, but some of it is almost 
toosmall where the shading of the hill districts 
comes across it. The latest measurements 
of the Dead Sea district have, of course, been 
used; but in looking down the map, and 
passing from ‘‘ Hazezon Tamar” to “ Point 
Costigan ” and “ Point Molyneux,” we can- 
not but wish that the meritorious American 
voyagers had refrained from leaving their 
names about in such a random manner. We 
observe that Lechi and En-Hakkore, the 
scenes of Samson’s exploit, are placed at 
Tell-el-Lekiyeh, just north of Beersheba, and 
at the large spring north of the Tell, as Van 
de Velde puts them, though Mr. Grove has 
rather argued against this view in the Dic- 
tionary of the Bible. The next map gives 
Palestine as part of the larger Asiatic whole 
which influenced its history, showing its con- 
nexion with Egypt, Arabia Deserta, Mesopo- 
tamia, and Syria, with Armenia and part of 
Asia Minor. The hill outline is here more 
«distinct than in the previous map, being 
more boldly drawn, and the colouring of the 
desert and of the green cultivated land very 
pleasing to the eye. The meeting of the 
desert roads at Palmyra is conspicuous; the 
map explains the history, as maps should do. 
Of the Herodotean names, Ampe on the 
Tigris is given conjecturally, but not Ar. 
derikka, though Herodotus mentions its 
distance from Ampe and from Susa. On 
‘some cf the Greek names used for Susiana 
and its districts there is a good article by 
Néldeke in a late number of the Gétting’sche 
Gelelhrte Anzeigen. Next comes a map of 
Northern Greece, with the growth of the 
Macedonian kingdom at three stages marked, 
before and after the Persian war, and in the 
time of Philip II. There are more ancient 
and fewer modern names than in the map of 
Palestine, and as the former are in thicker 
type, the eye has easier work. A map ofa 
modern country with railways and a fringe 
of telegraphs marked in every direction 
‘is very confusing. An ancient map always 
looks clearer. The range of Scardus is, 
-of course, given as running north and south, 
whereas in the old maps Strabo’s authority 
“had caused a line of mountains to be drawn 
‘in a straight line from the Adriatic to the 
Black Sea, in continuation of the main 
. chain of the Alps. Such attempts at giving 
. greater symmetry to nature, than she pos- 
sesses, come under Bacon’s well-known rule. 
We notice that Lychnidus is placed at the 
-north, not at the south extremity of Lake 
‘Lychnitis, and that Dodona is definitely 
fixed on the south side of Lake Pambotis. 
An attempt is being made in the new 
Berlin Zeitschrift fiir Nwmismatik to fix 
some of the northern names approximately to 
the spots where coins of them are found. The 
word @paxne across the sea between Athos 
and Thasos has a singular look, and the 
aud k& are wrongly shaped. The mass 

of the northern land as compared with 
Hellas proper is very striking, and we see 
why Herodotus and Thucydides feel that 
“if the northern people were united, they 
would be irresistible.’ The next map gives 
Central Greece on a larger scale, which is 





essential for Athens and Attica: for instance, 
the inland and coast roads from Marathon to 
Athens, so famous in the history, are beauti- 
fully marked. Athens itself, and the 
Acropolis, and the district immediately 
round Athens, and Eleusis, and Marathon 
have separate small maps to themselves. 
The ITlissus is made to run outside the walls 
of Athens, according to the old view. We 
wish it had been possible to give a map of 
the Athenian Confederacy. The map of 
Spain which follows may be compared 
profitably with that given in the Berlin 
volume of Latin Inscriptions relating to 
Spain. The remarkable number of forged 
inscriptions has caused several towns to 
be wrongly placed on the maps. Fortu- 
nately the Spaniards, whose local patrio- 
tism caused them to commit the forgeries, 
were not well acquainted with the Latin 
of the Roman times, and their handiwork 
is detected with comparative ease. In 
the map of “the World as known to the 
Ancients,” a full and correct outline is 
drawn even of South Africa and South 
Asia; it was sufficient to give the ancient 
view of Africa in the special maps already 
mentioned. The name Thule is assigned to 
the Shetlands as well as to Iceland, though 


- with a query. The remaining map in Part III. 


contains four maps of Asia Minor—in Per- 
sian times, after the battle of Magnesia, 
under Mithridates, and after Diocletian. In 
that under Mithridates, the extent of 
Tigranes’ Armenian kingdom is well given, 
and we see at a glance the importance of his 
alliance. 

Part IV. begins with a splendid map 
of Sinai and the Desert of the Wanderings, 
taken from the Ordnance Survey. The dis- 
cussions on the many doubtfal points are 
easily intelligible with such a plan of the 
country before us. There are separate maps 
af the two mountains Sinai and Serbal. 
Then comes a large map of Asia Minor to 
supplement the four historical outlines given 
in Part III.: it is of much use for the period 
of the Crusades as well. In fact, the routes 
through Asia Minor must lie through certain 
passes, and cross the rivers at certain places, 
and nothing is more remarkable than the 
uniformity of the course, in either direction, 
taken by invading armies. A map of 
Northern Africa, in two parts, gives the 
Carthaginian and Roman settlements in 
great detail, and is also useful for the period 
of Mahometan conquest, and even down to 
the time of Charles V. The present French 
plan of opening the old inlet of the Syrtis, 
and driving a salt-water lake a long way into 
the country, assumes a great appearance 
from the ancient outline on the map. 
Part of Egypt is given, and the route 
westwards othe the oases from Am- 
monium to Augila traced. Two maps 
are devoted to the kingdoms of the suc- 
cessors of Alexander the Great, with two 
smaller sketches and a ‘‘ Parthian Empire,” 
so that in reality five historical periods are 
illustrated. Then comes “ The Roman Em- 
pire in its Greatest Extent,” and ‘‘ The Empire 
after its Division into the East and West.” 
lt is curious to see how many of the old 
Roman boundaries remain in our present 
historical geography. The boundary be- 
tween Italy and France was not altered 





until Louis Napoleon took Nice, and the 
dividing line between Piedmont and Austrian 
Lombardy was until lately the same as that 
between the Ligurians and the Cisalpine 
Gauls. From the large ‘‘ Map of the World, 
as known to the Ancients,”’ we see at. once 
how small a fringe round the Mediterranean 
the Roman Empire really occupied, and 
why the Romans were always looking 
anxiously up to the great northern regions, 
whence warlike tribes were constantly push- 
ing down séuth and west, and from which 
they were always hearing faint, and as yet 
distant, sounds of the coming migration of 
nations. Wesee also how small a part of the 
world had been really converted to Christi- 
anity in the time of Constantine, and the im- 
portanceof the great missionary enterprises of 
the English race at a later time to Germany 
and the North. The last map is one of Egypt 
and of Ethiopia above Egypt, so as to in- 
clude Abyssinia: the narrow strip, thick 
with names, along the river-side, shows us 
how truly “ the Nile is Egypt.” 


We have considered the Atlas through- 
out mainly from an historical point of view, 
looking on Geography as the basis of His- 
tory, and have found the maps thoroughly 
satisfactory wherever we have tested them. 
The copious separate index to each map 
makes the work of consultation easy, and 
certainly no such help has been available 
hitherto to the English student. It would 
remain to examine the maps from a physical 
point of view, as to the representation of the 
hill countries and the watersheds; but this 
opens such an additional field of enquiry that 
we must content ourselves with alluding to it. 
The maps are an almost indispensable addi- 
tion to the Dictionary of Ancient Geography 
and Dictionary of the Bible. Our only doubt 
is whether the maps will not one day make 
it necessary to have new editions of the 
Dictionaries. C. W. Boass. 








Historical Sketches. Vol. III. The Idea of 
an University, &c. By J. H. Newman, 
D.D. (London: Pickering, 1873.) 


Dr. Newman is one of the most serious of 
writers, but it is undeniable that his writings 
often give us the sense of high comedy, and 
it is comedy of a very curious kind, because 
we laugh without laughing either at him or 
with him: he is grave, and means us to he; 
and though we cannot be grave, yet we do 
not find him in the least ridiculous. What 
amuses us is the delicate and pungent illus- 
tration of the ineradicable irony of things 
presented to us by the spectacle of a natu- 
rally keen and daring intellect, which is not 
exactly in bondage to a scrupulous con- 
science, but has become more subtle by being 
trained to keep step with it. Perhaps it is 
hardly right when so eminent an author is 
obviously writing in rational obedience to 
the highest motives to have a clear per- 
ception that he is dancing a hornpipe 
among eggs; but our compunction, if we 
feel any, only gives piquancy to our enjoy- 
ment. 

In the present volume of his Historical 
Sketches, which upon second thoughts is to 
be numbered second, though issued third, 
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Dr. Newman gives us even more opportu- 
nities than usual for admiring the masterly 
grace of the performance, and being amused 
Perhaps the 
palmary instance is the treatment of the 
question whether Cyril can have been a saint, 
in the essay on Theodoret, which is the only 
unpublished paper in the volume. After 
quoting precedents from the Breviary— 
which of course cannot be suspected of being 
influenced by the “perennial fidget about 
giving scandal” which the author finds is 
endemic among contemporary Catholics—to 
prove that it recognises the idea of a sanctity, 
heroic but not faultless, and enables us to 
discriminate between the person and certain 
acts of a saint, the author has a right to infer 
that though St. Cyril dragooned a council, 
bribed an empress, and perhaps allowed Peter 
the Reader to suppose that he would think 
it served Hypatia right, he may have had 
heroic virtues all the time, and this of course 
implies that he must have repented of such 
serious imperfections. The proof of his re- 
pentance is found in the facts that for the 
last thirteen years of his life he hardly bullied 
anybody, and that for the last six he was 
never heard of. The description of the 
Council of Ephesus is also singularly good : 
we extract a passage, which must surely have 
been written after the Council of the Vati- 
can—“ Cyril had on his side the Pope, the 
monks, the faithful everywhere, Tradition, 
and the Truth ; and he had not much ten- 
derness for the scruples of literary men, for 
the rights of Councils, or for episcopal mi- 
norities.”” 

The author thinks Theodoret would have 
been happier and better if he had remained 
a priest, and so escaped his share of the 
episcopal squabbles of the time ; and he gives 
avery graphic picture of Cyrrhesticea, the 
scene of his diocesan labours. It seems to 
have been as populous and as wretched as 
Lower Bengal, and to have been gradually 
depopulated by frontier hostilities: one asks 
oneself what the inhabitants had to lose by 
being carried into slavery. 

The paper on Theodoret, and that on the 
exile of St. Chrysostom, which has appeared 
already in the Rambler, are fragments of a 
once intended volume which was to have 
meluded like sketches of St. Ambrose, St. 
Jerome, perhaps St. Athanasius. The intro- 
duction happily was executed before the 
scheme was reluctantly given up. It is a 
splendid specimen of Dr. Newman’s peculiar 
combination of subtlety with solidity and 
breadth, and overflows with half-suppressed 
humour at the expense of the very curious 
Specimens of hagiography which “chop a 
saint up into chapters of faith, hope, charity, 
and the cardinal virtues,” “which are rightly 
called spiritual reading”-—and “ cannot pos- 
sibly be anything better.” Perhaps it is an 
unfortunate adherence to system, a fault we 
should hardly have expected in Dr. Newman, 
to begin a sketch of St. Chrysostom’s per- 
sonal character at the age of nearly sixty, 
because that is the date at which his corre- 

mdence begins, though it is not impossible 
that the author may have thought it not an 
imconvenience in his principle that it spared 
him the necessity of appreciating the Saint’s 
Jadgment in the conduct of the quarrel which 

in his exile. What attracts Dr. 





Newman so strongly to St. Chrysostom is 
the latter’s unfailing cheerfulness and ready 
sympathetic good nature ; of his eloquence 
he says little, and that little shows plainly 
that it does not attract him. This is perhaps 
a misfortune, for it leads the author, both in 
this paper and in the earlier one on St. Basil 
and St. Gregory, to pass dryshod over a very 
interesting subject which no one could treat 
like himself—the relation of the Catholic 
clergy of the fourth century to the literary 
culture of their time. It would be an ex- 
aggeration: to say that: Basil, and Gregory, 
and Chrysostom were sophists of the fourth 
century who happened to be ardent Chris- 
tians, just as Faraday was a philosopher of 
the nineteenth century, who happened to be 
a devout Sandemanian, because the religious 
belief of those Fathers did determine the his- 
torical activity of their lives, while Faraday’s 
belief, though equally sincere, did not. Yet 
this paradoxical ‘illustration does not bring 
out clearly enough that the large store of 
axiomata media which made up the ordinary 
furniture of their minds was pagan, while 
the corresponding furniture of the minds 
even of modern unbelievers is originally 
Christian. 

Saint Jerome always turned his personal 
disputes into religious controversies : there 
is nothing polemical, though there was 
sometimes a good deal of bitterness, in the 
misunderstanding between St. Basil and St. 
Gregory. Thecourseof thismisunderstanding 
is traced, it need not be said, with infinite 
delicacy and reverence: perhaps it is this 
reverence which makes the author fail to see 
that the attachment was one-sided from the 
first. St. Gregory fell in love with St. Basil, 
who encouraged him for a time, and after- 
wards dropped him when he found he would 
not submit to be made useful in St. Basi.’s 
way. One is tempted to think that a good 
deal of the irritation on both sides was due 
to the fact that the saints had ruined their 
health by austerities. This is a point that 
perhaps deserves more notice than it has yet 
received. No austerities seem to have been 
too severe for the pure Copts and Syrians; 
but when the saints of Hellenised and 
Latinised races tried to emulate them, their 
constitutions gave way under the strain. It 
is worth notice that St. Augustin—who with 
all his emotional intensity was eminently 
reasgnable and moderate both in practical 
and speculative matters, and contrived to 
keep himself in admirable working order in 
spite of a delicate constitution till long over 
seventy—dieted himself upon strictly sani- 
tary principles, and almost always had a bit 
of bacon in the house. The two papers on 
St. Augustin, treating of his conversion 
and his action during the Vandal invasion, 
are among the slightest in the volume, and 
that on the conversion is written too ex- 
clusively from the wonderful ‘‘Confessions.”’ 
When we turn to what St. Augustin wrote at 
the time, we are led to think that though it 
would be almost blasphemy to call the Con- 
fessions unreal, the author felt the full 
solemnity of the crisis with far more habitual 
intensity in looking back upon it than in 
passing through it. Nothing on the other 


‘hand can be fresher or quainter than the 


paper on St. Martin: its only drawback is 
that it seems a waste of ingenuity to try to 





form an estimate at once reasonable and pious 
of a saint whose own piety so completely 
superseded the necessity for reason. St. 
Martin acted upon obscure impressions, not 
upon intelligible motives, both in the matter 
of Maximus and in the matter of Idacius ; if 
we think him a saint, it is simplest to accept 
his own estimate of his conduct without 
trying to understand it. Saint Antony, on 
the contrary, was thoroughly sober and 
rational, and in fact exalted “ discretion ” as 
the ‘most precious possession of a monk. 
Dr. Newman’s statement of the questions 
which his life suggests to Protestants is very 
ingenious and masterly ; the main theory is 
that the liberality and wisdom of primitive 
Catholicism saved St. Antony (who is ad- 
mitted for the sake of argument to have been 
an “enthusiast ’’) from being a Methodist or 
something yet more dreadful. His conflicts 
with the Devil are made sufficiently plausible 
by @ priori considerations of what is rea- 
sonable and pious, and the admission of 
his biographers that his prayers had not 
always the power to heal is utilised as a proof 
of the sobriety and discrimination of the 
narrators of so many wonders. . 

It would have been premature in a work 
published for the first time in 1836 to discuss 
Saint Antony’s place in the history of asce- 
ticism, though the discussion would have 
been very much in place at the opening of 
the essay on St. Benedict and his order, 
where the writer is led to oppose M. Guizot’s 
view, that Eastern monasticism implied in- 
tellectual mortification, while Western monas- 
ticism did not. The matter needs fuller 
discussion than can be given here, but the 
facts of the case seem to have been somewhat 
as follows. Asceticism at starting was simply 
Christian Philosophy, and Philosophy was 
for a long time its common and appropriate 
name. It was supposed, by no means with- 
out plausibility, that the mind would be 
better able to attach itself to the tran- 
scendental ideas of Christianity so as to 
realise them habitually and to trace their 
connexion and their consequences, if the 
senses and desires were controlled with the 
utmost possible severity. It cannot be said 
that there was any preference originally for 
the intuitive side of this process as compared 
with the discursive ; in fact, the example of 
Origen, the classical ascetic of his period, 
looks the other way. But the ascetic dis- 
cipline strengthened the power of con- 
templation so much more than it strength- 
ened the power of reasoning, that it must 
have tended in a period when general culture 
was in a state of progressive atrophy to de- 
velop the former at the expense of the latter. 
This tendency was very much reinforced b 
two causes—the immense authority of Saint 
Antony, who was deliberately illiterate, and 
the questionable reputation of Origen, whose 
voluminous writings were the natural field 
upon which speculative ascetics would throw 
themselves. Moreover the feeling, partly of 
alarm and partly of disappointment, which 
took hold of serious people when the pro- 
fession of Christianity became general, with- 
out producing what could be recognised as a 
commensurate morai and social improvement, 
weakened the impulse even to contemplation, 
and produced a temper to which asceticism 
was valuable rather as a safeguard against 
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sin, or an expression of sorrow * for it, 
than as an imitation of the angelic life. And 
the example of St. Antony told in another 
way also; by selecting the desert as the 
normal theatre of asceticism he multiplied its 
difficulties up to a point at which the con- 
quest of those difficulties became something 
to be sought in itself as a part of the service 
of God, instead of remaining a means towards 
obtaining a deeper and clearer apprehension 
of Christian truth. Still this cause of modi- 
fication did not make itself felt for a long 
time. In the days of Saint Athanasius the 
hermits continued to represent the contem- 
plative or, as it was then called, the “ philo- 
sophical”’ tendency, while the Cenobites 
insisted rather on the ethical conditions of 
perfection ; while the failures of self-control, 
which were more perceptible in the absence 
of outward distraction, became the source of 
constant. self-reproach. Under all these in- 
fluences, which were brought to a crisis by 
the violent collision between Theophilus and 
the Origenists, into which St. Jerome threw 
himself with such decisive vehemence, the 
well-known aphorism of the latter, “ Mona- 
chus non docentis sed plangentis habet 
officium,”’ became generally applicable, though 
it must have struck the readers not only of the 
Historia Lausiaca, but those of the Theo- 
philus, as a questionable as well as an un- 
welcome novelty. It was no doubt this 
penitential type of monasticism which Saint 
Benedict finally established in the West, but 
even then we must not exaggerate the extent 
to which mortification of the intellect was 
carried. The renunciation of secular studies, 
on which Father Newman lays so much 
stress, would be a very severe mortification 
to a person with the literary tastes of St. 
Jerome ; but in general it would be little felt 
while the Old and New Testaments were still 
unexylored and unfamiliar, and it is im- 
possible to read St. Augustin’s De Doctrina 
Christiana attentively without seeing that 
the clergy then were much more at a loss 
how to set about explaining the Bible than 
Sanskritists now are how to set about ex- 
plaining the Veda. It is to be added that the 
penitential side of the idea of monasticism 
tended naturally to become less conspicuous 
when monasteries came to be recruited mainly 
from the pupils in monastic schools. Con- 
sequently the position of monastic teachers 
like Alcuin and Lanfranc was really much 
more natural and less exceptional than the 
author is forced by his theory to conceive it. 
The reason why the Benedictine order took 
no part in the scholastic movement is per- 
haps. less transcendental than the author 
supposes. It was not merely that the spirit 
of the rule was incompatible with dialectic ; 
so long as dialectic was in the main con- 
ceived as a science which a single teacher 
could expound to his disciples, the Bene- 
dictines could take their share in that as well 
as in other results of the gradual awakening 
of mental activity. But when dialectic and 
dialectical theology came to the matter of oral 
controversy (if printing had existed, it might 
have been different) among large numbers of 
competing teachers, an order whose principal 





* It is to be noted, however, that when “repent- 
anee” is spoken of in the dialect of early monasticism, 
the speaker is much more likely to have “ conversion” 
in his-mind than “contrition,” 





establishment existed already away from the 
centres at which the process of discussion 
was most active naturally fell out of the race. 

Although the essays on the mission of 
Saint Benedict and the Benedictine schools 
seem to me, perhaps wrongly, to be coloured 
throughout by a conception that is hardly 
beyond question, it is a very great gain 
indeed to have them disinterred from the 
Atlantis, for Father Newman has written 
nothing more graceful or more penetrating 
than his description of the homely idylls of 
Benedictine piety, with its unreflecting yet 
fruitful activity. The papers formed the 
commencement of an intended series on the 
three great teaching orders, the Benedictines, 
the Dominicans, and the Jesuits, of whom 
the first are made the representatives of 
poetry (there is an admirable page on the 
essence of poetry in general and on the 
poetry of country life in particular), the 
second of science, the third of practical pru- 
dence. It would have been interesting to 
see, if the scheme had been completed, how 
the author would have accounted for the 
facts that the conscious poetry of religious 
life comes with St. Bernard and St. Gertrude 
at the very end of the Benedictine period, 
and even then finds a less luxuriant expres- 
sion than in St. Francis and his order, and 
that the Jesuits have uniformly been the 
protectors of mysticism, while the Domini- 
cans settled down after Tauler’s time into 
something like systematic repression. 

The discourses on University Teaching and 
the Essays and Lectures on University Sub- 
jects, now re-issued under the title Idea of 
an University, are much better known than 
most of the Historical Sketches ; and perhaps, 
as they are less fragmentary, it may be said 
that their permanent value is greater, though 
it is hardly possible that their intellectual 
quality should be higher. Their republica- 
tion has the merit of d-propos. Now that the 
question of reorganising the universities in 
the interests of independent research or use- 
ful learning, or both combined, is occupying 
public attention, it is well that we should be 
arrested, not by an elaborate plaidoyer in 
favour of the attainments we shall have to 
supersede, but by an authoritative statement 
of the ideal which we shali have to abandon. 
Dr. Newman’s ideal of a university is sim- 
ply a place of liberal education, of compre- 
hensive mental discipline, where the mind is 
exercised in a few studies to apprehend the 
relations of all, and the teachers are too busy 
with their pupils to have leisure to make 
discoveries. No one can read the discourses 
without a conviction that the ideal is a very 
high one indeed, though it is hardly suitable 
to a period in which both knowledge and 
society are in rapid movement. As “ Mr. 
Brown, sen.,” says in Father Newman’s own 
immortal apologue, “at this day nothing is 
so much wanted in education as general 
knowledge. This alone will fit a youth for 
the world, In a@ less stirring time it may be 
well enough to delay in particularities, and 
trifle over minutiae; but the world will not 
stand still for us, and unless we are up to its 
requisitions we shall find ourselves thrown 
out of the contest. A man must have some- 
thing in him now to make his way .. . the 
substance of knowledge is far more valuable 
than its technicalities; the vigour of the 


youthful mind is but wasted on barren learn- 

ng, and its ardour is quenched in dry disqui- 
sition.” To see issues truly, to weigh evidence 
scrupulously, to be always equitable and 
thorough and comprehensive, are qualities 
that, have a permanent aesthetic value like 
the knightly grace of a Bayard, There have 
been times when they led naturally to use- 
fulmess and success, as there have been times 
when an accomplished tilter was likely to be 
a valuable soldier. At present they are their 
own reward, and have no practical value 
(egoistic or altruistic) compared with the 
faculty of assimilating and reinforcing, as 
largely as possible, the prevailing torrent of 
such confused ideas as seem unlikely to be 
contradicted by the most obtrusive facts of 
the day. Criticism of such ideas is as use- 
less as a razor in a snowstorm ; knowledge 
might keep them out—perhaps, 

The essay on “A Form of Infidelity of the 
Day” is interesting, because of the curious 
likeness and unlikeness of the movement de- 
scribed in 1854 to the present development 
of Positivism, all the more because the author 
seems to have written in ignorance of Comte’s 
existence. Still stranger is the discourse on 
“‘ Knowledge in relation to Religious Duty,”’ 
which contains, or seems to contain, the 
astonishing admission that virtue, as taught 
in Shaftesbury’s Characteristics, might be 
maintained or diffused without limit on 
Shaftesbury’s terms. This, like much else 
of Father Newman’s work, suggests a sus- 
picion that he finds the ultimate verification 
of his creed, not in its being the most plau- 
sible explanation of the facts of the universe 
or of Christian history, or in its truth being 
a necessary condition of human happiness 
and virtue, but simply in its being the cor- 
relative to his own very singular spiritual 
individuality. 

The relations between faith and science 
are repeatedly discussed, and of course in a 
manner to claim and reward attention. At 
the same time one is tempted to feel that the 
author approaches the subject so cautiously 
and from such a distance that he hardly 


comes up to it. He insists largely upon two 
points of view which are eee. if not 
incompatible: the first is, that every science 
tends if unchecked to encroach on the do- 
main of other sciences—theology on that of 
physics, and vice versé. Jn comnexion with 
this we have many valuable remarks on the 
anti-religious tyranny of the scientific imagi- 
nation. The second is, that physics and 
theology move in different planes : this might 
have to be modified in view of the unitarian 
tendencies of recent science, but it serves as 
a text for the thesis on which the writer 
spends all his ingenuity, that authority ought 
to let loyal and cautious specialists alone. 

G. A. Smicox. 
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The Barber's Chair. By Douglas Jerrold. 
(London: Chatto & Windus.)—There is always 
a certain interest in the first of a large family, 
and therefore it was perhaps worth while to 
reprint The Barber's Chair in a eollected form, 
because there have been so many attempts since 
to make current affairs amusi S 
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he wan capable of any thought too deep or too 


exact to pass without on in 
‘erShort as th the machinery beco 
as the are, mes 

tedious : Mintiges Guiishods t leove the shop too 
often, and the strong-minded Mrs, Nutts im- 
eer us with a belief that her creator wished 

could repeat his first success with Mrs. Caudle. 
The staple of the papers is an attempt to improve 
the current affairs of 1846 and 1847, with especial 
reference to the Spanish Marri the Equestrian 
Statue of the Duke of Wellington, and the Potato 
Famine, so as to teach the lower classes alter- 
natély to pity and despise the upper. Much of 
the wit is of the unpleasant sort which depends 
on a vehement assumption of belief in a pn 
which the author did not in the least understand, 
in order to disparage its professors or representa- 
tives by somewhat captious deductions from a 
somewhat arbitrary selection of its precepts. This 
is more obtrusive in the Hedgehog Letters, an 
earlier series, which deals largely with the sur- 
plice riots and the late Bishop of Exeter. It is 
every way inferior to The Barber's Chair, though 
the writing is quite smart enough to offer legiti- 
mate attractions to readers with a taste for ple- 
beian Pharisaism. 


What am I? A Popular Introduction to Mental 
Philosophy and Psychology. By Edward W. 
Cox, Sergeant-at-Law. Vol. II. (Longmans & 
Co.) The science of Soul, or psychology, as 
understood by Sergeant Cox, is mainly an expla- 
nation of the phenomena of what is commonly 
called “Spiritualism ” by means of an hypothetical 
agency called “psychic force.” He wishes to 
substitute for the materialism of current science a 
reasoned belief in the independent existence of 
the soul or spirit of man apart from that of its 
habitual companion or tenement, the human body. 
His definition of matter is, that which can be 
perceived by the senses: his definition of soul, is 
non-matter, or that which is not perceptible to the 
ordinary senses of mankind as at present con- 
stituted ; and he goes on to suggest, though this 
is avowedly only conjecture, that perhaps the 
difference between the two may be that mat- 
ter consists of atoms agglomerated into mole- 
cules which are actually or potentially perceivable 
by sense, and are further subject to the law of 
gravitation ; while the incalculable motions and 
actions of pure soul would be explained by its 
being compounded of loose atoms, which do not 
gravitate, and can never be discerned except by 
means of the effects they produce upon the more 
Imowable molecules. All this is, of course, quite 
wild, and the author has not even been at the 
= to bridge the interval which separates his 

guess, that there may be many existences not 
vable by human sense from his second fun- 
ental assumption that the things not per- 
ceptible to sense (if such exist) must be the 
cause of all perceived sensible things. In fact, 
he regards force as an entity, in the same sense 
that matter is, only a degree more aetlierial, im- 
palpable, and self-directed ; according to his own 
illustration, the “vital force” moves the body in 
the same way that steam moves the steam-engine, 
and he is indignant with the physicists who would 
attempt to distinguish between a force like steam, 
which has a perceptible existence, and the psychic 
force, which is only the name for an imagined 
cause of some groups of real observed phenomena. 
The same kind of confusion runs through his 
seussion of the relations of brain and mind ; he 
criticises the materialist opinions (by whom held 
is not specified) that the brain is the mind, and 
mind a unit which has to be all mad or all 
sane together, and argues that the brain is the 
many-functioned organ of the mind, ignoring the 
intermediate view that mind is the name given to 
all the conscious action of the brain. The appli- 
cation of this theory to the phenomena of som- 
nambulism, clairvoyance, mediumship, &c., is that 
mind may, in exceptional cases, direct the 
body without the intervention of the senses, as it 
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usually does with their intervention. The details 
are elaborated with so much nt clearness 
and method, that the work is likely to be dan- 
gerously attractive to half-educated readers who 
will fail to notice the of vague thought 
which enable the writer to combine, without 
voluntary inconsistency, whatever incompatible 
doctrines attract him. One of his ingenious sug- 
gestions is that somnambulists may read thoughts 
without words, as insects clearly do when they 
communicate facts to each other; but he forgets 
that human thought, as we know it, has no exist- 
ence apart from language, or the signs of com- 
munication. Serjeant Cox is more sceptical 
than Mr. Wallace in his treatment of ordi- 
nary spiritualist manifestations; he denies that 
any communications received through mediums 
convey information not previously known either 
to the medium or to the person receiving the com- 
munication; he is not quite satisfied about the 
“spirit photographs, and careful enquiry has con- 
ne a that the evidence in event of real ap- 
paritions, that is, spirits visible to four persons at 
once, is never strong enough to go toa jury upon.” 
His moderation on these points makes it very diffi- 
cult to disregard his full accounts of the “ levita- 
tion ” of dining tables and easy chairs, when un- 
touched by either the medium or the circle; 
according to him the manifestations are not inter- 
rupted by the presence of a candid sceptic, only 
by that of convinced unbelievers. 

Glimpses of Pre-Roman Civilisation in England. 
By Joseph Boult, F.R.L.B.A. The writer of this 
pamphlet, which forms Sta of the Transactions of 
the Pristorie Society of Lancashire and Cheshire 
for 1873, endeavours to correct the popular con- 
ception that the inhabitants of these islands at the 
time of Caesar’s invasion were savages, but we 
fear that the arguments he makes use of will not 
carry much weight, whatever may be the truth of 
the proposition which he seeks to maintain, 
Strangely enough, he has not a word to say about 
the Druids, and the systems of philosophy with 
which they have been credited, nor a single refer- 
ence to Mr. Godfrey Higgins’ books. Mr. Boult 
has exercised considerable research and ingenuity 
in his description of the chariots, weapons, and 
ornaments of the Britons. He objects to the use 
of woad being confused with that of paint, as 
suggestive of South Sea Islanders and other 
savages, and believes that it was used “for pro- 
tection against body vermin, which would natu- 
rally avoid coloured surfaces, on which they would 
be conspicuous.” It is difficult for those who 
have had no experiences of the kind to say how far 
this preventive would be efficacious; but has Mr. 
Boult considered that natural selection, and 
the power of animals to change their colours, 
might gradually have produced a breed which 
could have lived secure? Perhaps such a change 
accounts for the use of a different colour, saffron, 
for the same purpose in the Middle Ages, which 
Mr. Boult also notices. The chief part of the 
argument is based on Celtic etymology, of which 
a few examples will suffice. The Greek name 
Cassiterides is explained as being purely Celtic, 
“the root being three words, cas-sith-er—i. e., the 
great money or medium for peace; implying that 
the natives were harassed and oppressed for tin, 
just as, centuries after, the Mexicans and Peru- 
vians were for gold.” ‘“Cas-sith, pro Cashith, is 
possibly the root of the Roman name Cassius, and 
that surname seems to imply that Dio was con- 
cerned in the tin trade when he acquired his 
knowledge of Britain.” Granting that the ety- 
mology is correct—a very large concession—does 
it follow that, because a man is named Smith, he 
is in the trade? Of Latrigg, the name of a hill 
near Keswick, “the correct form may be ladh rig 
for laghrig—that is, the law or thing of the suze- 
rain or rex regulus, which rig denotes.” To a 
North-countryman, rigg must be a sufficiently 
familiar form of the common word ridge. The 
word thing is rather a favourite of the writer's, 
and the middle syllable of Nottingham and Hun- 





tingdon is identified with it, without any attempt 
to show why it differs in origin from the same 
syllable in Buckingham, ingham, and other 
such words, But it is needless to multiply spe- 
cimens ; the above are typical. 

Ecclesiastical Antiquities of London and its 
Suburbs. By Alexander Wood, M.A. Oxon. 
(London: Burns and Oates, 1874.) Mr. Wood's 
modest little volume will prove a useful handbook 
to any archaeological or architectural student who 
may desire to explore the treasures of ecclesiastical 
art which still remain in London and its neigh- 
bourhood. The book is compiled in a careful and 
scholarlike manner. Mr. Wood is well acquainted 
with the best sources of information, ancient and 
modern, and he uses them, as a rule, with sound 
judgment, and a fair amount of critical skill. 

he architectural details are described in a very 
competent style, with sufficient accuracy to satisfy 
the needs of the professional student, and yet not 
so technically as to be unintelligible to the general 
reader. A few woodcuts would, however, add 
greatly to the value of this portion of the book. 
The account of the development of the basilica 
into the Romanesque cuath Semen high com- 
mendation. The history and fortunes of the 
various monastic foundations are well traced. 
We have a good account of the great Benedictine 
abbey at Westminster, of the military orders, 
Templars and Hospitallers, who established them- 
selves, together with the Dominicans and Augus- 
tinians, outside the walls, and of the mendicant 
friars, who lived and worked in the poorer 

uarters of the city. Mr. Wood — and 
illustrates in a satisfactory manner quaint 
names of many of the City churches; and he is 
usually safe and judicious when venturing into 
the perilous regions of local etymology. Oc- 
casionally, however, as in the cases of Charing, 
Kilburn, and St. Mary Overy, he has hastil 
accepted foolish traditional ao pew whic 
his more sober judgment would have led him to 
reject. 

Locked Out. By Ellen Barlee. (London: 
Henry S. King & Co.)—This is a very well- 
meant and mischievous little book; it might 
do Mr. Arch and his sympathisers, from Professor 
Beesley to the Bishop of Manchester, good ; but 
they will not read it; it will do the squires and 
squiresses, — and parsonesses, who will 
very likely it and give it away to their pet 
Sunday scholars, a great dealof harm. The writer 
has tried to extract a lesson from the Cadmean 
victory of the eastern farmers, and the lesson is 
that a clever, opinionated working-man is better 
for being kept in leading strings by a wife who 
has been @ nurse in a parsonage. It is assumed 
throughout that everybody is to lecture working- 
men and women, and to sit in judgment on them, 
and they are to sit in judgment upon nobody. It 
is assumed that the poor are always to exhibit 
the docility of children, because, unhappily, 
hitherto they have had little more ability than 
children to judge for themselves. It is assumed 
also that the only view of life upon which a poor 
man can act successfully is the conservative clerical 
view, and the writer does what she can to pledge 
the authority of Christianity, or rather of the 
Bible, to this assumption, in spite of the patent 
fact that the visible tangible success of men in 
every station of life except that of the agricultural 
labourer is in the main proportional to their 
readiness to emancipate themselves from this view. 
The dull plausible realism with which the writer 
works out her assumption only makes matters 
worse: onesidedness is more irritating when it 
looks unanswerable, and it is quite true that 
English farm labourers risk a great deal in trying 
to change their condition for the better. But 
even an agricultural labourer has wit to see that 
the eagerness of coal-owners to take full advantage 
of a rising market has more to do with the high 
price of coals than a strike of colliers. e 
real mischief is that the writer cannot see that 
there are two sides to the matter; and that she is 
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doing her best to undermine any practical respect 
that farm labourers may have for the Bible b 
ignoring the obvious fact. that throughout bot 
the Old and the New Testament, the poor man 
as such is presumably in the right, the rich man 
as such presumably in the wrong. 


How Jane Conquest rang the Bell, By James 
Milne. (Longley.) A warm-hearted ballad of a 
sailor’s wife who ieft her baby dying to rouse 
the village to help a burning ship, and found it 
recovered when she was brought back. 


The Nature of Man regarded as Triune. By 
T. B. Woodward. (Triibner & Co.) When the 
science of mental pathology is constituted, there 
will be a new class of critics whose functions 
will resemble those of clinical lecturers. -Mr. 
Woodward's lucubrations are only instructive as a 
“case” of the “ reactions” established between an 
acute but not robust intelligence and a very con- 
fused melieu. 


The Rural Life of Shakespeare as Illustrated by 
his Works. By ©. Roach Smith. Second Edition. 
8vo., pp. 65. (London: George Bell & Sons.) 
The object of the author is to prove that Shak- 
.spere possessed an “intimate acquaintance with 
country life.” This is a fact that has never been 
disputed. Mr. Smith does not, in precise terms, 

claim Shakspere for a farmer's boy, but is “com- 

elled to believe that he must have spent much of 
fis youth in the country, in gardens and in farm- 
houses.” This very innocent belief is supported 
by a long array of quotations, which we are told 
contain “expressions, allusions, and similes so 
essentially rural, that they could hardly have been 
used by any writer not of country growth, and 
can, indeed, be fully understood only by those who 
have been brought up in the country itself.” 

This is surely to praise the poet's learning at the 
expense of his good sense. . Nature and the pro- 
cesses by which her bounty is made available for 
the service of man will always form the staple of 
the poet’s similes; even with the most artifi- 
cial this will be the case. The extracts which Mr. 
Smith has brought together certainly show that 
Shakspere had a love of the country, and a general 
knowledge of its ways of life; but they fail, we 
think, to prove him to have been a farmer or a 
gardener. Mr. Smith’s attempt is less extravagant 
than some similar essays, for it has antecedent 
probability in its favour. Born and bred in a 
small town surrcunded by a rural district, it would 
have been strange if one so keen-eyed as Shakspere 
had not borne with him to London pleasant 
memories of the fields and flowers of Stratford, 
and of the daily crafts of the homely folk whom he 
left behind, 

Mr. Smith quotes Chalmers’s remark about the 
tree on which Rosalind found the sonnet: “A 

alm tree in the forest of Arden is as much out of 
ats place as the lioness in the subsequent scene.” 
The palm is a country name for the willow, as our 
author triumphantly tells us, but there is still a 
lioness in his path. 


The Cabinet Lawyer: a Popular Digest of the 
Laws of England, Civil, Criminal, and Constitu- 
tional, intended for Practical Use and General 
Information. wenty-fourth Edition. (Lon- 
don: Longmans & Co.) When a book reaches 
a twenty-fourth edition there must be a large 
class of readers with whom it is popular, 
and it must be a subject of congratulation to 
lawyers that there is so numerous a body of 

rsons who study the law, for of all studies there 
is none more dangerous to a layman. Cheap law 
books are the lawyer's best friends, and it is rather 
an awful contemplation to think how many law- 
suits have arisen from the perusal of the twenty- 
three editions of the Cabinet Lawyer. When a 
book of some 870 pages professes to give the 
whole law of England, it is obvious that the state- 
ments of the law upon each subject must neces- 
sarily be very brief; but the astonishing part of 
this book is that, although the notices are brief, it 
is difficult to find a subject that is not noticed. 





We find a chapter on the New Judicature Act, on 
the Ballot Act, and the changes made last year b 
the Salmon Fishery Act; and as a rule the wor 
has been corrected so as to show the effect of recent 
changes of the lawin all the different branches. Here 
and there we find oversights, as when we are told 
that one of the sheriff's duties is to seize lands on 
attainders, forgetting that this duty is at an end, 
as lands since 1870 are not forfeited for treason. 
But these omissions are the exception, and asa 
whole the work reflects t credit upon the 
labour and care of the editor. To those persons 
who have a taste for cheap law and for being their 
own lawyer, we can recommend the book as a safe 
guide as far as it goes, and one that contains an 
immense mass of information which could not 
readily be found elsewhere. Eprror. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mrssrs. BLAcKrE & Son will  poen in October : 
The Story of the Scottish Church from the Reforma- 
tion to the Disruption, by the Rev. Dr. M‘Orie; a 
cheaper edition of Marcoy’s7ravels in South Ame- 
rica from the Pacific to the Atlantic Ocean, illus- 
trated with engravings and maps; a cheaper 
edition of Merton’s Cyclopedia of Agriculture ; 
and a cheaper edition of The Book of Scottish 
Songs, and of The Book of Scottish Ballads. 


Mr. Prarson is about to publish a new volume 
of poems by Mr. Charles Grant, entitled Studies in 


Verse. 


As a fact worthy of record in the annals of that 
most unattractive form of literature, popularly 
known as the Blue Book, we may mention-that 
the First Report of the Royal Commission on His- 
torical Manuscripts went through three editions, 
and has now been for some time, with its fellow, 
the Second Report, quite out of print. It has been 
determined, however, in consequence of the con- 
tinued enquiries after them, to have a new issue. 
Of the last Report, the Fourth, two thousand copies 
were at once struck off. 


THosE who sympathise with the cause of female 
medical education will be glad to hear that a col- 
lege has been opened for the purpose at 30 Hen- 
rietta Street, Brunswick Square. The premises 
are very convenient, and there is a large garden in 
which the dissecting-room can be placed, so as to 
avoid everything disagreeable to the neighbours. 
The council includes the names of Mrs. Garrett 
Anderson, Dr, Billing, Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, Dr. 
Buchanan, Dr. Charlton Bastian, Dr. King Cham- 
bers, Dr. Cheadle, Mr, Critchett, Mr. Ernest Hart, 
Mr. Berkeley Hill, Professor Huxley, Dr. Hugh- 
lings Jackson, Dr. Murie, Mr. A. T. Norton, Dr. 
Payne, Dr. W. 8S. Playfair, Dr. Burdon Sander- 
son, and Dr. Sturges. The lamented Dr. Anstie, 
whose unexpected death was recorded the other 
day, was to have been the Dean of the new school. 
Many of the above names are also found in the 
list of lecturers, 


Tue Boston (U.S.) publishers have been busy 
with works relating to the late Hon. Charles 
Sumner. The volumes issued include a Eulogy 
by the Hon. Carl Schurz; a Life, by J. and J. D. 
Chaplin; a Memorial from the city of Boston ; 
and Prophetic Voices concerning America, by the 
deceased statesman himself. 


Messrs. LoNGMANS announce for publication in 
October: Landscapes, Churches, and Moralities, 
by A. K.H.B.; Three Essays on Religion, by J. 
S. Mill ; The Native Races of the Pacific Shores of 
North America, by H. H. Bancroft; The Ethics of 
Aristotle, third edition, carefully revised and 
partly re-written, by Sir A. Grant; new editions 
of Essays, Critical and Biographical, and Essays 
on some Theological Controversies of the Day, by 
H. Rogers; Hume's Essays, edited by Messrs. 
Green and Grose; new editions of Fight Years’ 
Wanderings in Ceylon, and The Rifle and the 
Hound in Ceylon, by Sir 8. Baker ; Out of Doors, 
and Insects Abroad, by the Rev. J. G. Wood; a 





9 
revised edition of The Origin of Civilisation and 
the Primitive Condition of Man, by Sir J. Lub- 
bock ; The Transits of Venus, by R. A. iT; 
the New Shilling Arithmetic, by the Rev. J. 
Hunter; Time and Tune tn the Ei School, 
by J. Hullah; A Manual of the Elements of 
Vocal Music for School Use, by F. L. Jones; and 
The Houses of Lancaster and York, forming the 


fourth volume of Epochs of History, by J. 
Gairdner. 


M. Tascuerav, Administrator of the Paris 
National Library, has been allowed to retire on a 

nsion, with the title of honorary administrator. 

e is succeeded by M. Léopold Delisle, sub- 
director of the department of the manuscripts. 


Herr Jurius RopEensere has been staying in 
London for some time, and is expected to leave 
soon for Berlin. His Deutsche Rundschau was'to 
have appeared on the 1st of this month. 


THE winter session of the Working Men’s Col- 
lege, 45, Great Ormond Street, W.C., will com- 
mence on Thursday, October 8. Classes will 
be formed in Art, Languages, Mathematics, &c. 
The general meeting (on October 8, at 8.30 P.M.) 
will be addressed is the Right Hon. James 
Stansfeld, M.P. The Principal, T. Hughes, Esq., 
Q.C., will preside. 

Ir is rumoured that a member of the Imperial 
family may segs be induced to act as Hono 
President of the Congress of Orientalists which is 
to be held next year at St. Petersburg. The 
actual President-elect is Prince Vorontsof-Dash- 
kof, anobleman well known in Russia for hisinterest 
in Oriental studies. On the death of the last of 
the Princes Dashkof, who left all his property to 
his first cousin once removed Ivan Tlarionovich 
Vorontsof, the Emperor Alexander I. allowed the 
latter in 1807 to assume the name and title of 
Count Vorontsof-Dashkof. His son is the Presi- 
dent-elect of the Congress. The famous Princess 
Dashkof, it may be observed, the friend of the 
Empress Catherine II., and the President of the 
Imperial Academy of Sciences, styled herself 
Vorontsof-Dashko? (Vorontsova-Dashkova), Vo- 
rontsof having been her name prior to her mar- 
riage with Prince Dashkof. 


In a letter to the Times of October 1, Mr. A. J. 
Horwood announces that in the course of his re- 
searches for the Historical MSS. Commission, he 
has discovered in the possession of Sir F. Graham, 
of Netherby, a Common-place Book of John 
Milton :— 

“ Tho volume,” he says, “ is divided into three parts, 
headed respectively ‘Index Ethicus, ‘Index Oecono- 
micus,’ and ‘Index Politicus.’ Milton’s handwriting 
is on sixty-three of its pages; sometimes a few lines, 
sometimes parts of a page, sometimes a whole page. 
The table at the end contains between sixty and seventy 
heads by Milton’s hand. The extracts under the 
headings of ‘ Matrimonium,’ ‘ Divortium’ and ‘ Rex, 
are many Some of the extracts in the volume are 
written by other hands, possibly by amanuenses em- 
ployed by Milton after he tecame blind. One entry 
was certainly made after his death.” 


Tue October part of All the Year Round con- 
tains a short, but not uninteresting, collection of 
Chinese proverbs. 


Mr. Ricnarp Grant Warts, of New York, 
the editor of Shakspere’s works, has promised to 
write a paper for the New Shakspere Society “ On 
the en to Shakspere’s Poetry of the Ob- 
solescence of Language.” Professor Hertzberg, 
of Bremen, has also promised to contribute to the 
Society a paper “On the Use of Metrical Tests in 
settling the Succession of Shakspere’s Works.” 
We hear that there is a chance of Mr. Richard 
Grant White's able essay on the authorship of 
Shakspere’s Henry VI. being republished here m 
a separate form. Only twenty-five copies of the 
essay were issued separately in America, and 
when they turn up occasionally at public auctions, 
they fetch twenty-five dollars, about four guineas 
and a half. In this essay Mr. Grant White con- 
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tends that, when apes lifted 1,479 (of its 
3,057, or less than one-half) of the lines of the 
early Contention into his Second Part of Henry VI, 
and when he lifted 1,931 (of its 2,877, or more 
than two-thirds) of the lines of the early True 
Tragedy into his Third Part of H VI, he 
was but transferring his own early work into his 
later, while the untransferred parts of the two 
earlier plays were poorer work, by Marlowe, 
Greene, and Peele. 


Proresson W. D, Wurrtney has a second 
volume of Oriental and Linguistic Studies nearly 
through the press. It is ex to be in Eng- 
land within a month from this time. 

Tue first part of the New Shakspere Society’s 
Transactions, and the first part of its Shakspere 
Allusion Books, a.p. 1592-8, edited by Dr. C. 
M. Ingleby, are now in the binder’s hands, and 
should be delivered to members of the Society 
next week. 


Messrs. MacmILian have now in the press Dr. 


» Karl Elze’s Essays on Shakspere. 


Tue notes on Shakspere left by the late Mr. 
Staunton have been examined, and found value- 
less, almost all of his manuscript having been 
printed. 

Messrs. BruckMAnN, of Munich and London, 
are publishing Karl Rottmann’s celebrated twenty- 
eight frescoes of Italian landscape from the ar- 
cades of the Hofgarten of Munich. They will be 
executed in watercolour print. 


In Mr. Morfill’s introduction to Poems referring 
to the Earl of Essex for the Ballad Society, he 
will print the “ Account of the Death of x 
(February 25, 1600-1, at 8 am.) from the 
Memories of Mr. Thomas Cook and Mr. Kidman,” 
in the MS. Kk., 1, 3, in the Cambridge Univer- 
Dire together with Forman’s list of 
“Knightes made in Erland by the E. Essex,” in 
the Ashmole MS. 219, leaf 133; also “ A briefre- 
lation of w*" happened in the expedition of 
the lo. lieut. generall of Ireland towards y* 
north parte of that Kingdom from the 28 
of August vntil the ix. of September, 1599,” 
from the Harleian MS. 1291, leaf 40, back, 
and “ The Queenes majesty’s Prayer at the goinge 
owt of the Navye, 1597,” when a fleet sailed under 
the Earl of Essex and Sir Walter Raleigh against 
= Azores, and to capture the Spanish Plate 

eet. 


A Dvrcu translation of Karl Wartenburg’s 
novel Robesperre is being published by Laurens 
van Hulst, at Kampen. The same author’s novel, 
named Der Zwveck heiligt die Mittel, has been pub- 
lished with the addition to its title of Bismarck 
un de Jesuiteorde. 


_ Herr Frrepricn Sprernacen is publishing, 
in the Berlin Volkszeitung, a series of critical 
articles on the new exhibition of pictures at Berlin. 


Mor. Jutr Hernz, the aunt of the poet, died 
on September 1, at Paris, eighty-four years of age. 
A PuBLIc subscription is being raised in Ger- 


many for a monument to Fritz Reuter, the Platt- 
deutsch poet. 


Two new political novels by Gregor Samarow, 
whose Um Szepter und Kronen created such a 
furore in Germany when first published two years 
ago, have just left the press in Stuttgart. The 
first, named Der Todesgruss der Legionen, treats 
the period of the Franco-German war; and the 
second, entitled Die Rimerfahrt der Epigonen, is 
& narrative of the Congress of 1863. Everybody 
in Germany knows that “Gregor Samarow ” is a 
pseudonym; but the author's real name is a 
mystery, 

Herr Apotex Witsranpt, of Vienna, as we 
read in several German journals, is engaged in 
publishing the posthumous works of Fritz Reuter, 
together with his life, and requests that all wha 
possess any manuscripts or letters from the pen of 
the great Platt-Deutsch poet will send them 





to his address in Vienna, Volksgartenstrasse. Herr 
Wilbrandt will of course return safely every letter 
or manuscript entrusted to him after perusal. 


Pav Lrypav, the editor of Die Gegenwart and 
author of the Léterarische Riicksichtslosigkeiten, 
is writing a history of the German and French 
stage. Herr Lindau is not only a very successful 
dramatic author—he wrote Diana, Neue Magda- 
lena, &c.—but also one of the most prominent 
Berlin critics. 

At the recent Philological Congress at Inns- 
bruck, the subject and authorship of the “ Eggen- 
lied ” were brought under discussion, and after a 
careful examination of the most trustworthy texts, 
and minute consideration of the localities de- 
scribed. Professor Elze arrived at the conclusion 
that this poem, like so many other German 
mediaeval compositions, must be referred to the 
Tyrol, This favoured land of old lyrics, which is 
now permitted to add the name of Walter von der 
Vogelweide to those of Lintold von Seven, Hart- 
mann von Starkenberg, Hawart, Walter von 
Metz, Giinter von der Vorsh, and other singers of 
nearly equal renown, is, according to Professor 
Elze, undoubtedly‘entitled to the honour of giving 
birth to the “ nlied,” as well as to the better 
known epics “ King Redbeard,” Hugo and Wulf- 
Dietrich,” and “ Dwarf Laurence.” 

It is conjectured that the ‘“‘ Eggenlied,” which 
treats of the Dietrich of Bern myth, was at a very 
early period carried by strolling bards to other 
lands, and subjected to various emendations and 
alterations; but at the present time nothing seems 
certain in regard to its author. In 1839, Herr von 
Schénhuth, the discoverer of the MS. which has 
served as the authority for our modern texts, edited 
the poem, and showed in his preface that there were 
no grounds for assuming, as had been done by 
Baron Lassberg when he had printed the poem in 
1832 for private circulation, that it was written b 
“ Master Seppen of Eppishusen.” Herr Schénhut 
was unable, however, to refer the poem with cer- 
tainty to any known master of song. The de- 
scriptions of nature and scenery,and the topography 
of the districts through which the hero, Egge, is 
made to wander in his quest of adventures, which 
were to exceed in daring those of Dietrich of Bern, 
leave less doubt as to locality ; and the familiarity 
of the writer with the places he describes, more 
especially in regard to the southernmost s of 
the Tyrol, seems to be conclusive in regard to his 
nationality. The poem, like similar compositions 
of the Middle Ages, is full of absurdities and im- 
probabilities, mingling all times and seasons, and 
confounding natural with supernatural things, but 
it has considerable merit in combining freshness of 
style with ingenuity of invention, and its careful 
revision would be a decided acquisition to German 
mediaeval literature. 





In the Fortnightly Review Mr. Leslie Stephen 
has a delightful paper on Mr. Disraeli’s novels, in 
which he observes, “ the texture of Mr. Disraeli’s 
writings is so ingeniously shot with irony and 
serious sentences, that each tint may predominate 
by turns,” and attributes to Mr. Disraeli the (very 
reasonable) opinion “that because Hipparchus 
was as great a genius as Newton, the views of the 
ancients upon religious and historical questions 
deserve just as much respect as those of the 
moderns. In other words, the accumulated know- 
ledge of ages has taught us nothing.” The article 
would be perfect but for an inconsistent complaint 
that an author whose ideal has (for his heroes) 
always been some kind of tangible success, has 
condescended to act the most cynical of his 
own romances, “The Caucasus,” by Ashton W. 
Dilke, is remarkable as pointing out that like 
Siberia, this fragment of the Russian empire 
has a provincial patriotism that may easily become 
national. Mr. Seeder has a first paper on the 
“History of Republicanism,” tending to show 
that since 1791 the republican ag has been 
steadily growing through all the vicissitudes 





which have thrown the masses who are not ardent 
politicians upon the side of revolutionary or reac- 
tionary governments ; the paper is full of broad, 
well-considered, well-connected views, which may 
not improbably come to be considered well-esta- 
blished, though they rest upon many affirmations 
which could not be made good to the satisfaction 
of a court of justice. A total lack of perception 
that such a method is ible rather impairs the 
effect of the editor's vigorous attempt to enforce 
the teaching of “a recent work on Supernatural 
Religion,” which is otherwise remarkable for a re- 
pudiation of Comte’s elevated programme of 
proving the superiority of the new ideas by show- 
ing that they could supersede the old without 
a formal conflict. Dr. Appleton’s first paper on 
“The Economic Aspect of the Endowment 
of Research” points out that England does very 
little research; that research as things are does 
not pay; that men in a position to carry on re- 
search without pay waste a great deal of work; 
that renege | and physics are the only kind of 
knowledge the practical application of which 

ys; that consequently those parts of know- 
edge tend to be studied more than others. He 
argues that new knowledge is a source of perma- 
nent enjoyment [to the discoverer or the com- 
munity ?]; therefore, according to one of Mr. Mill’s 
definitions an element of national wealth, but not 
an exchangeable commodity, and may therefore 
be reasonably provided for out of public funds. 
The funds are already provided for that pur- 
pose at the universities—where they have been 
usurped by the higher education—which if un- 
endowed would be a better trade. Dr, Appleton 
will treat the last point in a future paper. 


In the Cornhill there is a too short account of 
the Chinese colonisation of the eastern plains of 
Formosa, and of the savage, probably Malay, tribes 
who maintain a precarious independence in the 
eastern mountains. The editor compares Crabbe 
to Balzac, and contrasts him; maintains that he 
is a poet because he almost makes men cry; and 
points out the wonderful truth of his description 
of the scenery of the East Anglian coast. The 

aper on Virgil's description of the sea is 

ypercritical, “Adnixi torquent spumas et 
caerula verrunt,” which is singled out for con- 
demnation, is thoroughly pictorial. First we have 
the rowers getting forward, then the oars catch 
the water and come through with the spray flung 
spirally from them, then they go back over the 
unbroken blue for another stroke. 


In Fraser we have a translation of an article 
by Napoleon III. on the character of his wife, 
ublished in Dix Décembre 1868, of which the 

S. in his writing was found in the Tuileries 
after Sedan; an account of Sterne’s daughter, 
with a few new details about her marriage and 
death before 1783; a neat little paper by M. 
Barrére, designed to prove that the national work- 
shops were devised by M. Marie and M. Emile 
Thomas against Louis Blanc ; and the commence- 
ment of an abridged version of the Chinese novel, 
The Two Cousins. 


In Temple Bar “The Frozen Deep” is to be 
concluded next month. We are tofhave the begin- 
ning of “ Leah, a Woman of Fashion,” by Annie 
Edwards. Walter Besant has a pleasant paper on 
Théophile de Viau, the libertine Huguenot poet ; 
and “Southey in his Study” contains some fine 
observations as to that ponderous author’s method 
of work. 


Blackwood contains an account of Sir Banastre 
Tarleton, a cavalry officer in the Carolina cam- 
paigns and one of the handsomest ornaments of the 
Court of Carlton House. As an insolent critic of 
Wellington's first performances in the Peninsular 
War, he made a figure sufficiently individual to be 
worth remembering, though he was never very 
important. 

In the New Quarterly Magazine Miss Cobbe 
gives a lively catalogue of fabulous animals under 
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the title of “The Fauna of Fancy.” We wish it ma: 

be followed by a rather fuller discussion of their 
mode of evolution, Nathaniel A. Hamer’s reply 
to Mr. A. R. Wallace's articles on Spiritualism 1s 
worth notice for the statement that the apparatus 
for imitating the feats of svi-disant mediums is less 
cumbrous and costly than has been asserted. 
Robert Buchanan handles the character of Goethe 
from a physiological and democratic point of view, 
and succeeds in showing that it is of a nature 
to be contemplated with a malicious and not 
irrational satisfaction by barbarians like himself. 


In the Contemporary Review, Mr. Lewes con- 
trasts the universalising method of Lagrange in 
mechanics with that of Hegel in ontology, on the 
ground that Lagrange’s formula admitted of 
verification, and led to new results. Mr. Bayne 
writes of Charles I. and his father with much 
kindliness and some insight. Professor W. K. 
Clifford's first paper on the Philosophy of the Pure 
Sciences, is mainly devoted to the philosophy of 
Perception as expounded by Locke and Hume, and 
Kant's theory of @ priort truth, which is criticised 
from the point of view that no belief can be neces- 
sary; except as conditioned by nervous structure, 

is only valid for the experience of organic 
beings of that nervous structure. Mr. Fergusson, 
after a long and acrid indictment of Mr. Burges, 
advocates a scheme for the decoration of St. Paul's 
modelled pretty closely on that of St. Peter's, but 
much plamer, which he hopes might be tho- 
roughly completed, which that of St. Peter's was 
not, for 100,000. Mr. Matthew Arnold begins 
a review of objections to Literature and Dogma 
which seems likely to turn into a rather diluted 
restatement of the upshot of the book, with 
an attempt to show that neither miracles nor 
metaphysics will serve to “ verify ” the traditional 
beliefs of Christians. In the present number 
there are some interesting remarks on the Gospel 
miracles from the point of view of simple flexible 
common sense, which might perhaps condescend 
to entertain the supposition, that when the power 
of the human spirit is suddenly and inscrutably 
exalted, strangely direct exertions of its influence 
on external things might occur as well as be 
fancied. The writer obviously still fails to 
perceive the fundamental objection, that if we try 
to enjoy the Bible without believing it in the 
old-fashioned sense, it will never do us more good 
than a Greek statue or a Gothic cathedral. 
These also embody important truths which do not 
become more precious S being disembodied. 


“ 


THe Manchester City News states that a capital 
index to the first and second series of the Trans- 
actions of the Lancashire and Cheshire Historic 
Society has been prepared by its President, the 
Rev. Dr. Hume, of Liverpool. The society, which 
has its headquarters in Liverpool, was founded in 
1848, and has now issued twenty-four volumes, 
containing in full or by abstract the substance of 
407 contributions, out of the 507 that have been 
read at the meetings. One notable feature of the 
volumes is the illustrations, of which there are in 
all over 530, including 316 engraved plates, 200 
woodcuts, and 18 maps. The contents are most 
varied, and comprise ticraphis and genealogies, 
papers on the early history of Lancashire and 
Cheshire, on architecture and topography, on trade 
and the fine arts, on science and literature. Dr. 
Hume himself has been one of the largest contri- 
butors, and among the others are the late John 
Just, of Bury; the late John Harland, Dean 
Howson, A. Craig Gibson, Sir William Betham, 
Charles Hardwick, T. T. Wilkinson, General Sir 
Edward Oust, Professor Crace Calvert, F. W. 
Fairholt, Miss Ffarington, George Scharf, Sir 
James Simpson, Bart., M.D., Dr. John Robson, 
and Dr. Kendrick, of Warrington ; the late George 
Ormerod, the historian of Cheshire ; and Dr. R. G. 
Latham. The volumes contain a mass of valuable 
and entertaining material, elucidatory of the his- 
tory and natural features of the two counties; and 
Dr. Hume's elaborate, comprehensive, and well- 





classified index will furnisk a much-needed guide 
to an excellent but too little known series of 
publications. 


As a-small contribution to the bi ical 
i of the Civil Wars, a path Bap corm 


untrodden by historical writers, but the attractive 
nature of which has been lately so well shown by 
Mr. Webb in his commen on the Military 
Memoirs of Colonel Birch, published for the Cam- 
den Society, we give here a short version of the 
adventures of a Cavalier, as derived from some 
original documents of that 
petition of Colonel Dudley to Charles II, sets 
forth that he had been employed by his sacred 
father in Scotland, and had often plundered 
and wounded. His whole landed estate, of the 
value of 200/. per annum, had been sold, and his 
goods, stock, and ironworks, worth at least 2,000/., 
destroyed. For his services to the King, in bring- 
ing men, arms, cannon, great shot, etc., into Not- 
tingham, Derby, Worcester, Stafford, Oxford, etc., 
the Parliamentary forces had imprisoned him, 
thrown his sickly wife out of doors, and subjected 
one of his officers, Major Harcourt, to the indig- 
nity and discomfort of being “ qx burnt 
with matches.” After his capture, Colonel Dudley 
and some others were stripped almost naked, and 
carried in “triumph and scorn” through the Ci 
of Worcester, and then kept close prisoners wit 
double guards. This precaution notwithstund- 
ing, Dudley avd one Major Elliott managed to 
escape over the tops of the houses. So hotly, 
however, were they pursued that they took to 
trees in the day time, and travelled all night. 
They again fell into the enemy’s clutches when 
they reached London, were brought before the 
Lord Mayor, then before Parliament, and after- 
wards before that ‘cursed Committee of Insur- 
rections.” The Gate House prison now opened its 
arms to receive them, and they were condemned 
to “be shot to death upon the Monday before 
Colchester was surrendered, had they not escaped 
the Sunday with Sir Henry Bates, and others, at 
ten of the clock in sermon time, three or four 
gaolers opposing them.” Since then Colonel 
Dudley hod. not enjoyed one penny of his estate 
for himself, his wife and family, “nor where to 
lay their heads.” He further adds that he had 
been fed in private for three weeks in an enemy's 
hay-mow, and has on crutches through 

orcester, Tewkesbury, Gloucester, and Bristol, 
in September, 1648. Itwas not until June, 1653, 
that he submittéd to Parliament and petitioned to 
be allowed to compound for his estates, his name 
and description as of Green Lodge, co. Stafford, 
having appeared in the “ Additional Act for Sale 
of Lands forfeited to the Commonwealth.” A 
fine of 27/., being a third of all the property that 
remained ’to him, was inflicted. The mastership 
of the Charter House was one post sought after 
by the petitioner, as a recompense for his suffer- 
ings : he obtained a grant of the office of serjeant- 
at-arms. 

Aone the manuscripts in the Imperial Library 
of St. Petersburg, we are told, is a valuable and 
extensive collection in the Chinese language, and 
a large number of autograph letters, state papers, 
reports, and memoranda of different sovereigns, 
ministers, kings’ mistresses, and generals of all 
nations, formed by Doubrowski, who was at- 
tached to the Russian embassy at Paris, at the 
commencement of the Revolution. Profiting by 
the destructive spirit which prompted the leaders 
of that movement to annihilate every record and 
memorial of the aristocracy of the country, Dou- 
browski managed to secure for a trifling sum a 
great number of papers which had been sold by 
the Government to the shopkeepers. He was 
successful in saving some most curious manu- 
scripts from the library of St. Germain, which 
was set in flames by the mob; one of them was 
the Epistle of St. Paul in Greek and Latin well 
known to bibliomaniacs, for which it is said an 
English amateur in vain afforded two thousand 
guineas. The Emperor afterwards purchased the 
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numerous, written chiefly in French, one of 
them being to Catherine de Medici, respecting 
Mary Stuart. There are also private letters of 
the named queen. 

A piscovery of some historical interest has 
lately been made at Neugriitz, where, in digging 
the nr of a house in perme the work- 
men brought to view a large ing ground in 
which aount number of bodies hed ibeen tad side 
by side in two rows. The preservation of 
the teeth in the jaws, and their extreme regularity, 
was the most striking feature in these remairs, 
which were but little changed, each skeleton 
seeming complete. A few shreds of a woven 
fabric were the only other objects found, and it is 
conjectured that the spot had been used in the 
time of the Swedish wars to bury the dead who 
had fallen in the terribly sanguinary cane gi 
at Fraustadt, near Neugriitz, on Fe » 
between the Swede tal the silica. Baxons and 
Russians. On that occasion the Swedes, under 
Reuschild, killed 6,000 men and took 7,000 
prisoners and thirty pieces of cannon, man en- 
gagement lasting but three hours, and costing 
them only a loss of 1,500 men dead and wounded, 
although they had to win their victory against 
19,000 allied Saxons and Russians, who were 
commanded by Generals Schulenberg and Wos- 
trowitzki. The only traditionary memorial re- 
maining in the neighbourhood of the fierce en- 
counters of which it was the scene, is to be found 
at a little public-house in Neugraitz, where is pre- 
served a bay ig — re - beng = 
Roman capitals a few rhymes, ending with t 
statement chat “ on the day of the great Swedish 
battle eighty men fell by the sword on the tavern 
floor.” 


Myrutcat national heroes and traditional heroic 
tales seem destined to fade more and more from 
the domains of history, in which patriotic self-love 
not unnaturally was ever eager to give them a 
place; and in the careful sifting of the sources 
from which the “ Winkelried Saga ” took its origin, 
another blow has been given to Swiss national 
assumption of superior personal prowess. When, 
in 1760, the Pastor Freudenberger showed too legi- 
cally the probable foundation of the Tell myth in 
the Palnatoke legend of the Danes, which belongs 
undoubtedly to the ninth century, and demon- 
strated beyond a doubt that the Northmen had for 
ages before Tell or Gessler appeared on the scene, 
handed down from father to son the story of an 
identical apple-shooting, the Swiss rose in rebellion 
against the judgment, and in their outraged national 
pride publicly burnt at Uri, and in several other 
cantons, the impious work in which the gallant 
exploit of their hero-archer had been stigmatised 
as “une fable danoise.” Now, however, Dr. Otto 
Kleissner, undaunted by the fate of Freudenberger, 
has submitted the accounts of Winkelried’s valour 
and of the Sempach battle-scenes to a critical ex- 
amination, and the result is to leave the story of 
his share in that day’s victory, and even his very 
existence, unproved and unproveable. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL, 


SussEquEnt details which have reached us re- 
specting the Austro-Hungarian Polar expedition 
confirm the opinions of those who urge that the 
perils of Arctic exploration are reduced to insigni- 
ficance when met with the appliances of modern 
art. Specialcare had been bestowed on the build- 
ing of the Tegethoff; the work had been done 
under Lieutenant Weyprecht’s own eye; the 
stores and coal had been judiciously distributed 
in compartments, so as to strengthen her sides, 
and the result has fully justified oF ab 
which her commanders may have fi Though 
ice-bound for twenty-one months, and during @ 
good portion of this time exposed to the crushing 
violence of the surging pack, the Tegethoff was a5 
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sound on the day of her abandonment as when she 
‘jeft the stocks! The previous year had been a 
favourable one for ice navigation, and Wepervent 
and Payer themselves had reached a + titu 
west of Novaya Zemlya, while several Norwegian 
fishing craft had circumnavigated the same islands 
with ease. But in 1872, an exceptionally low 
tem and a continuous wind from the 
north-east, had driven the pack southward, 
to 74° 30’ N. latitude. Before the Teget- 
hoff and the Isbyorn company, the 
former had made slight way through the pack, 
but further ‘was soon barred, and the 
good ship never got free from the floes which 
then surrounded her. On October 10, 1872, the 
iee-fields began to move, and for five months 
their position was one of great danger from the 
frequent bursting of the ice and the severe pres- 
sure which threatened to crush the vessel. The 
stores had to be brought upon deck, and every 
preparation made for leaving the vessel, while the 
anxiety consequent thereon soon began to tell on 
the men’s health, in spite of the efforts of the 
officers to keep up the spirits of the crew by 
arranging hunting parties (in which sixty-seven 
bears were killed) and other cheering devices—a 
most necessary precaution, it should be observed, 
in such trying circumstances. Happily, in Feb- 
ruary, the pressure ceased, and a massive wall of 
protecting ice had formed round the vessel. The 
fore part was then extricated by dint of blasting 
and sawing, but the stern was still firmly em- 
bedded, and in this plight the vessel drifted to 
the north-west. On August 31, 1873, the loft 
mountains of Francis Joseph Land were sighted, 
but it was not till the close of October that a 
nearer approach admitted of a trial expedition 
consisting of Lieutenant Payer and six men 
being made. They were absent six days, during 
which time they ascended two promontories, 
named M‘Clintock and Tegethoff respectively, 
and examined the adjoining glaciers, which were 
of immense extent. A second expedition started 
on March 30 along the coast to the north-west, 
and lasted a month. Observations could only be 
made by wgerey be: some height owing to the 
strong haze over the ice, but the latitudes of five 
tories were fixed (the northernmost, Cape 
Figely, proving to be in 82° 5’ N. latitude), and 
notion of the configuration of the land 
was gained. It turned out to be about the size 
of Spitzbergen, and to consist of large masses of 
land intersected by fiords and fringed with small 
islands. A wide arm, named Austria Sound, se- 
erates these masses in latitude 82° N., and was 
ered to run in a north-easterly direction 
as far as Cape Pesth. Beyond Cape Fligely a 
Promontory was sighted—apparently in 83° lati- 
tude—and dubbed Cape Vienna. The northern 
= ah “s mg we named mee Prince 
and in their progress along its 
shores the same remarkable phenomena netionsble 
in Smith Sound was here observed by the Aus- 
trians—i, e., an increase of temperature, and the 
presence of large numbers of birds, elks, seals, 
and other animals as well as traces of bears, 
foxes, and hares which lay on the ice. Their 
progress northward,as well as their return journey, 
was naturally hazardous, owing to the treacherous 
nature of the ice ; but in spite of accidents (in one 
of which one of the sailors with the dogs and the 
sledge disappeared down a crevasse, but were 
happily soon rescued) they returned to find the 
Teg in the same position in which it had 
been left, After a few days’ rest, a third expedi- 
tion was undertaken again to the west, and the 
ascent of ay Brunn, a high mountain some forty 
miles from the ship, enabled the explorers to de- 
termine approximately the heights of the moun- 
tains, which in the north appeared to range 
between 2,000 and 3,000 feet, and to the south to 
attain a greater height, one named Humboldt 
Peak being at least 5,000 feet high. 
On. May 20 the colours were nailed to the masts, 
and the party, in three boats and three sledges, set 





out for their journey homewards. For eight 
weeks an uninte south wind baffled their 
best efforts, and a mile a day was the utmost 
they could do. But in the latter half of July, 
when in the unusually high latitude of 77° 40’ N., 
north winds set with rain, the ice was loosened, 
and the party got into free water. The crew and 
officers took it in turns to pull for land, and forty 
miles a day p was made, so that on the 
second day the mountains of Novaya Zemlya were 
sighted. On the 29th some fishermen, belonging 
to the Russian schooner Nicolay, were seen in a 
boat, and on September 2 the rescued explorers 
were safely landed in Wardoe. 

The reception in Vienna has been of the most 
enthusiastic description. Along a road about two 
miles in length, the speciators gathered in a dense 
mass, taking advantage of every available stage, 
platform, or vehicle to gain a glimpse of the brave 
explorers. Deputations upon deputations crowded 
together to greet them, and the latest telegrams 
inform us that subscriptions have been started for 
a national testimonial to the crew. It is charac- 
teristic of the daring energy which a struggle with 
Arctic perils implants in man, to ask to be led again 
to face the same dangers and strive for new laurels, 
and it is, therefore, with no surprise that we hear 
that a second expedition, embracing many of the 
old hands, is to start next year, and complete the 
work of discovery. We hope most earnestly that 
our Government will also consent to despatch an 
English expedition up Smith Sound, and so spur 
on both countries to a friendly rivalry in the hard 
but glorious field of Arctic discovery. 


THe October number of the Geographical 
Magazine is rather above the average. Foremost 
is a spirited article on the Arctic campaign of 
1874, in which the labours of the Dundee whaling 
fleet and the loss of the Arctic off Fury Beach 
are chronicled. Notwithstanding this contretemps 
it appears that the season has already proved a 
most successful one for the whalers, ae by the 
end of the autumn it will probably be found that 
all the ships are full. The brilliant doings of the 
Austro-Hungarian party next find place, and a 
small sketch-map serves to illustrate this part of 
the article. The news of Mr. Wiggins’s success- 
ful journey to the mouth of the Obi, and the 
numerous additional details respecting the Austrian 
party have come to hand only recently, and this, 
we would suggest, will afford scope for a second 
similar article from the same experienced pen. A 
paper read by Lieutenant Gill at the British Asso- 
ciation, on his journey in company with Colonel 
Valentine Baker from Tehran along the south-east 
shore of the Caspian and the valley of the Attrek, 
forms the next article, and this is accompanied by 
a capital map of this part of Persia. When we 
consider the footing Russia has already at Chi- 
kishlar and Ashurade, her influence in Tehran, 
her threats against Merve, and the overwhelimin 
importance of this route to India, we have sai 
enough to show how desirable a good wap of this 
region is. We have not space to notice the other 
articles, but we must draw attention to a note on 
the presence of a Russian officer in Tehran, with 
powers to conclude a treaty for the construction 
of a railway from Tiflis to Tehran: This note is 
supplemented by some important particulars in 
Wednesday evening's Pall Mall Gazette: Russia 
with her usual vigilance has arranged to give the 
capital and the supervision, the Shah’s govern- 
ment is to give a tee of 64 per cent., and 
England is fighting with might and main against 
the entire scheme. The concluding words of the 
note are so keen-sighted and just, that we cannot 
forbear quoting them :— 

“ But, after all, are we not bound to offer some- 
thing in exchange for the undoubted benefits of which 
we are depriving Persia? And does not our diplo- 
macy deserve the epithet of blind as well as selfish ? 
Would it not be better policy, as well as more gene- 
rous, to balance Russia's attempts to improve her 
political and commercial influence in Northern Persia 
by a corresponding advance in the south, than, as at 





present, to use ee | and prestige to keep that un- 
happy country poised, like Mahomet’s coffin, between 
the opposite poles of English and Russian civilisa- 
tion?” 


M. Berzenczey, a Hungarian traveller, has 
recently arrived at Bombay from Central Asia, 
after a series of adventures and difficulties. He 
had originally set out from Europe with the 
object of finding the cradle of his Magyar fore- 
fathers, which tradition places in the interior of 
Asia. But though amply furnished with letters 
of recommendation from both Vienna and St. 
Petersburg, and though emphatically a man of 
peace, with nothing more treasonable about him 
than a mild ethnological hobby, he was, on ar 
riving at Vernoe, flatly refused permission to 
proceed into Kashgaria. .We may here remark 
that this is strikingly characteristic of the inde- 

ndence of the military administration of Russian 

urkistan; the ukases, diplomatic promises, and 
guarantees given at St. Petersburg are but bruta 
fulmina on the banks of the Oxus and Jaxartes; 
the real authority is the Yarim-Padshah, or half- 
emperor, as the Governor General of Turkistan is 
commonly called, and when at home he is, from 
all accounts, by far the better balf. M. Berzenczey 
had found that in Europe the recent royal marriage 
had brought about a warm sympathy between the 
Russians and English, and, having had experience 
of English hospitality, he mildly expressed his 
gratification at the prospect of meeting the Eng- 
lish mission in Yarkand. But this was a most 
unfortunate admission, as he was immediately 
taken for an English spy, and it was only on con- 
dition of his “turning king’s evidence” and pro- 
mising to report all he could on his return to 
Tashkend about the Amir Yakub-khan and his 
pretended friendship for Russia that he was 
allowed to proceed. M. Berzenezey innocently 
remarked that the request was so simple that he 
felt he could conscientiously obey it, but it is 
evident that Yakub-khan has a wholesome sus- 
picion of aught coming from the Russian side, for 
he forthwith clapped the unfortunate scion of the 
Magyar race into prison as a Russian spy. 
Through the good offices of Sir Douglas Forsyth, 
M. Berzenczey was eventually released, and, pro- 
vided by our countryman with a pony and a 
guidé, he made his way over the Karakoram to 
Ladakh. Here his fame got ahead of him some- 
how and transformed him into a Russian Jesuit, 
but no more hindrance was offered to his progress, 
and he has safely arrived at Bombay, where he 
has published an account of his adventures. 


From the recently published Reports on East 
Indian Trade Routes and Fairs, we learn that at 
last year’s 


“Sudya Fair a Chulkatta Mishmi appeared dressed in 
a thoroughly Chinese costume, and enquiry made 
elicited the information that there was a considerable 
traffic between the eastern Mishmis and the Lama 
country, as they called it (correctly enough, as Batang 
is Tibetan in language, &c.). Twenty-four days’ 
journey with loads was given as the distance between 
Sudya and the Chinese plains, vid the Mishmis’ village, 
and the first place of any importance under Chinese 
government was styled by them Alupu or Alopoh. . . 
The Mishmis come down freely to the Sudya fair, and 
it is probable that in this direction we could easily get 
to Batang, if allowed to enter by the Chinese, Indeed, 
our emissaries have been to the Tibetan frontier, where 
they were stopped and turned back.” 


We may mention that the Mishmis and other 
tribes bring down to the Sudya fair india-rubber, 
beeswax, musk-balls, ivory, &c., which they barter 
principally for various descriptions of cloth, salt, 
and beads of all kinds, including agate, cornelian, 
&e. 

In another of these Reports, which relates to the 
Amir of Kashgar’s territory, Sir T. Forsyth ob- 
serves :— 


“ The country is said to be rich in mines of copper, 
iron, lead, and coal ; so that, by the aid of European 
seience and skill, machinery of all kinds may be in- 
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troduced, and would be quickly appreciated where | the freight per load of 2,520 Ib. between Loskow | blockade it suffered from the frigates manned 
hands are so scarce. The habits of the people, too, | and 


are all favourable to industry. Instead of each man 
cooking his own food, and thus spending a valuable 
part of the day in culinary occupations, as is the case 
in India, there are innumerable restaurants and bake- 
ries, and bread and meat pies are hawked about the 
streets, and a very cheap dinner is thus provided for 
the masses.” 


The writer, however, rightly warns British traders 
and travellers who may contemplate a visit to 
this country, that 


“the people of Eastern Turkistan, though good-natured, 
friendly, and hospitable to Europeans, own to no in- 
feriority of race, and will not submit to be roughly 
treated. They meet Europeans with perfect polite- 
ness, but on terms of equality, and any attempt at 
hauteur and domineering will be quickly and fiercely 
resented.” 


Tue Sarawak Gazette observes: The Batang 
Lupars are wealthy owing to their perseverance 
in collecting jungle produce ; they have also lately 
shown their willingness to work by offering their 
services to the engineer engaged in opening out 
the Lingga coalfield. The labour of road-making, 
clearing, and carrying the sample 300 tons of coal 
through the jungle has been performed by them 
in a most satisfactory manner, and at contract 
prices considerably under those asked by either 
Chinese or Malays. 


Ir appears from an article in the Times of India 
that in the reign of the late King of Siam the 
currency of the realm consisted of lead and zinc 
coins; subsequently, however, copper coins were 
introduced, but these were so easy of imitation, 
that counterfeits were circulated far and wide. 
Cowries were then brought into requisition, and 
the copper coinage was withdrawn. The heads of 
gambling-houses—privileged institutions in Siam 
—put in circulation what is called “‘a crockery 
currency,” which they recall at pleasure. The 
King of Siam, during his visit to Calcutta, con- 
‘sulted the late Lord Mayo respecting the intro- 
duction of a new currency, and a new mint was 
erected at Bangkok, but it was never fully pro- 
vided with machinery. On the King’s return to 
Siam, he again addressed the Indian Government 
about the coinage question, but nothing appears to 
have been done in the matter. ieee, ar- 
rangements are being made for the free circulation 
of a paper currency of very small value ; the crockery 
currency (the exact form and nature of which is 
not described) will be recalled, and the paper 
notes will be used instead, till a proper coinage is 
determined upon, and issued by the Siamese Go- 
vernment. 


Wirn regard to the Arctic expedition of the 
ss. Diana, the Daily News understands that her 
master 


“is convinced that the Kara Sea will be entirely open 
and free from ice till the middle of October; in fact, 
some of the Norwegian ships often linger there till 
that date. He sees no reason why steam communica- 
tion should not be carried on annually between Eng- 
land and the Obi; but, only a partial survey having 
been made this voyage, he suggests that further effort 
ought to be made to ascertain the fact. The summer 
has been exceedingly unfavourable for the prosecution 
of the voyage. The ice remained in the sea owing to 
the calmness ; whereas, if there had been a 
few gales from the south-east, which there are gene- 
rally in June, the ice would have been broken up and 
would have drifted towards the north. He suggests 
that a resurvey ought to be made with a shallow- 
draughted and powerful steamer, specially adapted 
for the purpose. It may be stated that no vessel has 
ever gone so far up the Gulf of Obi as the Diana, the 


latitudes and longitudes reached being 76° N. and 
86° E.” 


In a work on China, published at St. Petersburg, 
and derived from official sources, Colonel Wen- 
jeckow considers that direct trade between Russia 
and China Proper is only practicable vid the Suez 
Canal. This opinion is borne out by the fact that 





(Chang Chia Kow) is 497 roubles, 
while from London by sea it is only 47 roubles! 
The great part of the tea sent to Russia now goes 
by Suez and Odessa. 


THE North China Herald learns, upon good 
authority, that “the Chinese ... are about to 
stop the coal trade at Keelung (Formosa), with 
the object of retaining the whole supply for 
Government use, and that the Japanese are taking 
a similar course in relation to the Takasima mines. 
If this be true, it looks as if each side were 
reckoning its resources with a view to the eventu- 
ality of war.” 


WE read in the Movimento, that the celebrated 
Italian Professor O. Beccari, who has been suffer- 
ing from severe illness, was at the end of July still 
in the south-eastern of Celebes, busy on im- 
portant studies, and drawing maps of this almost 
unknown island. He intends afterwards to go to 
Western Australia. 


Herr Zrrret, while travelling in the Libyan 
desert, made nightly observations on the amount 
of ozone in the air between January 11 and 
April 5. As he travelled by day, he could not 
make arrangements for screening the paper from 
desert sun-rays, and no observations were then 
made. Each exposure of the iodide of potassium 
paper lasted twelve hours, The experiments were 
made in the oases Dachel, Siuah, Chargeh, and in 
Esneh, in the Nile valley, as well as in open desert. 
The quantity of ozone was found to be greater in 
the desert than in the oases or Nile valley, the pro- 
portions in January and February often being 7:3 
and 4°91 of Schénbein’s scale. Although the ob- 
servations were only made during a portion of the 
year, they indicated a maximum of ozone in the 
winter (differing from Europe). Sudden changes 
were noticed on the morning of the 5th. The 
fluctuations depended on state of the wind, &c., 
being greater on fine nights, when there was 
much dew or hoar-frost. Cloudy skies always 

roduced a diminution of ozone as well as dew. 

ew plays an important part in the nearly 
rainless desert in nourishing the thirsty vegeta- 
tion. In December, January, and February it 
was very heavy, frequently sopping the tent and 
moistening the stony ground like rain. In this 
region the north and north-west winds bring 
moisture from the Mediterranean, while south and 
south-east currents coming from the hot Soudan 
were extremely dry and with little ozone. 


Tue Russian town of Vernoe appears to be pro- 
greseing as fast as most of the other chief towns of 
ussian Turkistan. A letter to the Golos says 
that among the new buildings in progress are a 
“ange for the archbishop, a cathedral, and (last, 
ut not least) a model prison. Great pains have 
been taken to plant and train young trees in the 
public streets, and it appears that, owing to the 
fortunate prevalence of a low order of civilisation, 
these efforts are likely to be better rewarded than 
those of our authorities with to the trees 
on the Thames Embankment, for there is every 
prospect of these trees in Vernoe in two or three 
years’ time forming a sufficient shade to ward off 
the noonday heat—no inconsiderable advantage 
when the temperature rises to 120°. An adequate 
water supply has just been organised, and this has 
given a decided impulse to the building of houses, 
which are springing up on every side. 


THE state of anarchy into which Spain has been 
thrown for the last year or two has very dif- 
ferent effects on the prosperity of the various 
commercial ports of that country. The political 
disturbances which prevailed throughout the dis- 
trict of Malaga during the greater part of last year 
gave an unusual stimulus to the trade of the port, 
owing to the great quantities of foreign goods 
which were introduced by contraband. The trade 
at the port of Alicante also showed a marked in- 
crease during last year, notwithstanding the partial 





the Carthagena insurgents. On the other han 
Corunna suffered extremely ; its commerce was 
exceedingly reduced, and great distress prevailed. 
Barcelona also suffered both in trade and popu- 
lation. Many of the inhabitants were reduced to 
utter poverty and had to leave the place, to say 
nothing of the loss of life in actual warfare. 








CHARLES SWAIN. 


Wuen Southey visited Manchester he became 
acquainted with a young verse-writer, of whom 


he said, “If ever man was born to be a poet, 
Swain was; and if Manchester is not yet proud 
of him, she will be.” The criticism and the 
prophecy alike were true. Charles Swain was a 


true poet, although his song welled up from the 
city of smoke instead of from a leafy wood or 
bosky dell, and notwithstanding the reticence 


which kept him from mingling in the stream of 
ublic life, he was held in great and deserved 
onour by his fellow citizens. Born in Manchester 
in 1803, he was an orphan at the age of six, and 
at fifteen became an assistant to his uncle, who 
was a dyer. Having worked for fourteen years 
in this uncongenial occupation, he became an 
engraver, a profession which he continued to fol- 
low until failing health aren his personal 
attendance. Hisname will be found in the Com- 
mercial Directory of the present year. He died 
at his house at Prestwick, Sept. 22, in his 72nd 
year. From his mother, whose maiden name 
was Tavaré, a Parisian, he is said to have in- 
herited his poetical temperament and the personal 
beauty which, faithfully mirrored in Bradley's 
canvas, made him, in early life, the beau idéal of 
a poet. His life was uneventful. His works are: 
etrical Essays, 1827; The Mind, and other 
Poems, 1831; Dryburgh Abbey, 1832; Life of 
Henry Liverseege, 1833 ; Dramatic Chapters, 1847 ; 
English Melodtes, 1849; Letters of Laura d'Au- 
verne, 1853; Art and Fashion, 1863; Songs and 
Ballads, 2nd edit., 1868. Some of these works 
went through several editions. Twenty years ago 
many of his so were household words in the 
New World, as Hawthorne has testified. Swain 
will be best remembered by his lyrics. Sweet 
and graceful, allying themselves ily to music, 
dealing with the every-day relations of life, 
fuller of hope than off heartbreak, they «@ 
peal directly to the popular heart. He is the 
singer of domestic love, the lyrist of those tender 
feelings which are the more deeply felt because 
so shyly exhibited. And when he steps aside from 
singing of the love and pathos of household life, 
it is, as befits the poet of his native place, to chant 
a hymn to Progress and to vindicate “ the long 
pedigree of labour, the nobility of toil.” Swain 
was not a mere lyrist, for in his poem on the Mind 
he has shown that his wings were strong enough 
for a long sustained flight. This poem, fine as 
it is, will not do so much to keep his memory 
—_ as the songs and ballads whose music is 
ily heard in hundreds of English homes. 








THE SHAH’S DIARY IN ENGLAND. 
Teheran : August 10, 1874. 
We all remember the letters which, when little 
schoolboys, we used to write to our parents and 
friends, telling them of some excursion into the 
country, of a visit to Madame Tussaud’s and the 
pantomime, or of a journey to the seaside during 
our holidays. The letters were generally free 
from grammatical and orthographical errors, be- 
cause they had been corrected by the master of the 
school, or perhaps by an elder brother; they were 
written in a sort of jolting pe in a succession of 
small disjointed sentences, and the greenness oF 


inexperience of the writer was too palpable not 
to be noticed at once. A collection of such letters 


now lies before me under the title of a “ Journal.” 
The author of the journal is no little schoolboy ; 
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he isa high and mighty potentate; higher than 
the sun or Saturn, and so mighty that all the 
we* the world are his s: he is the King 
of Kings; he is the Shah of Persia, and the 
journal in question is the “ Journal of the Voyage 
to Europe.” The book was published a short 
time ago, and contains 208 quarto pages of bad 
rint. For a king of Persia to have written a 
k is a t achievement, and this is not the 
royal author's first lite attempt: some years 

0 he published, in the Teheran Gazette, a journal 
of a voyage he made in one of the northern pro- 
vinces. 

At times the book has the air of being a true 
diary, jottings, that is, not meant for publication ; 
at others, it becomes, however, evident that he 
wrote the thing simply for the. sake of having it 
published. The style is throughout of the very 
poorest description ; to a Persian the book is on 
that account utterly unreadable. A Persian indeed 
might think the book was written by a foreigner 
with but a scanty knowledge of the language, 
and this is partly true, for the Shah hardly knows 
the Persian language, having up to his eighteenth 
year spoken nothing but Turkish. The Shah’s 
descriptions of some of the wonders he saw are 
very amusing. When there is anything which 
he failed fully to comprehend, he says, “ It was 
wonderful,” or “We cannot write an explanation.” 
Trivial occurrences he dilates upon with a quite 
remarkable eloquence, important events he finishes 
off with a few words. Taguding beautiful and 
high-born ladies, emperors, kings and queens, 
‘he says very little; but on negresses, Japanese 
jugglers, cafés chantants, and kindred subjects he 
is quite communicative. The book is full of ab- 
surdities and blunders which he might easily have 
avoided by calling to his assistance any one of his 
interpreters; it is, however, perhaps better that he 
did not do so, for he might thus have spoiled for us 
a highly delightful treat. If there were no errors 
at all in the book, it were more profitable to read 
a Murray’s guide-book or a continental Bradshaw. 
The Shah very seldom gives us his opinion on the 
places he visited, but only gives a list of the 
sights which he saw during his tour. 


We thought he would certainly have told us 
about the many reforms which it was said he in- 
tended to introduce into his country after his 
eee tour, but no—not a word. As he has 
introduced no reforms or new measures excepting 
that he has had two or three streets paved in 
Teheran at the expense of the people renting 
houses in them, it is perhaps better that he has 

- said nothing about them. 


We will now see what His Majesty has said 
about us, and give a résumé of that part of the 
diary relating to his stay in England. 

_After taking farewell of the King of the Bel- 
oy the Shah embarks with “ Lorenson Sahib” 

Sir Henry Rawlinson) on board the Vigilant, 
Captain MacOlintock, “known through his several 
voy to the Northpole Islands.” He admires 
the Vigilant, more especially the good things to 
eat in the state cabin; ties were “peaches, 
white grapes, black grapes, small very sweet 
melons; the grapes were from hothouses, and 
very dear, one bunch of them cost two francs.” 
He arrives at Dover, where the Duke of Edin- 
burgh, Prince Arthur, and others come to meet 
him. The Duke of Edinburgh is a “ very good- 
looking young man, with small beard and blue 
eyes,” in theses he adds that he is very 
tall. “Prince Arthur is not so tall, has a thinner 
face, and is smaller made than his brother.” On 
the road from Dover to London, noticing the fine 
fields of Kent, His Majesty says, “it is not neces- 
Saty to write about ‘England's agriculture, it is 
known all over the world.” They pass “Shesl- 
hurst ” (this, like most other European names, in 
Ro r); a wheel of a i catches 
fire, and “we were nearly all burnt.” The crowd 
at Charing Cross was “endless,” and calls forth 
the following: “ London has some very handsome 





women ; on the countenances of both women and 
men are depicted nobility, greatness, dignity, and 
strength; itisevident that England isa great nation; 
the Almighty has to them especially given power 
and ability, sense, understanding, and education ; no 
wonder they have conquered a country like India, 
and possess considerable colonies in America and 
in other parts of the world.” Then he admires 
the English army, especially the cavalry, but 
deplores the small number of the latter. The 
next day he visits the members of the royal 
family ; at Marlborough House he is pleased with 
the tiger skins, and at the Duke of Edinburgh’s 
residence stuffed lions and tigers strike him as 
worthy of notice. He visits the Duke of Cam- 


bridge, “‘ who had a fine house, and is Commander- 
in-chief of the English army, especially of the 
artillery and arsenals; he isan old man but still 


strong and vigorous; his red and white face is 
very pleasing.” ‘Then we went to the house of 
the sister of the Duke of Cambridge, who is mar- 
ried to the Duke of Teck ; heis one of the German 
princes, and a very good young man; he has a 
small moustache.” At the reception which he gave, 
the thing that struck him as most important were 
“ the many jewels and pearls” which Rajah Duleep 
Sing, “a young man with fine eyes,” appeared in. 
“‘ Lord Gladstone was also there.” After the state 
dinner given by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, the 
Shah went to the Duke of Sutherland’s: “he has 
half a million a year, a good and noble wife, and 
a fine house.” e description of the entertain- 
ment well illustrates the style of writing in 
which the Shah excels. “There was a t 
crowd; we sat on a chair in a long hall ; 
there were English ladies and princes, and an 
Indian prince, Navab Nazim of Bengal, with his 
son; they came to London two years ago on 
business; remained here; is the nephew of the 
celebrated Tippoo Sahib; at last the dance was 
over ; having reached home we slept.” No doubt 
he did, he had had a hard day's work. Next day 
he went to see Her Majesty at Windsor Castle ; 
he again sits on a chair, and “ the Lord Chamber- 
land having brought the order of the Jarretiére,” 
it was given to him by Her Majesty’s “ own hands.” 
He in return “ gave the Persian order of the Lion 
and Sun, with his portrait mounted in diamonds.” 
He sees Prince Leopold, “very young and good- 
looking,” attired in Scotch costume; this he ex- 
= as “a costume in which the knees are 

re.” “One daughter of the Queen, sixteen years 
of age, is always in the house and not yet 
married.” 


The Shah likes to eat well: whenever the meals 
are good he never fails to say so; here “ we ate a 
good breakfast, there were some fine fruits.” In 
the Castle grounds he sees soldiers: “although the 
~— army is small, it is very well clothed, 
well drilled, and consists of young strong men,” 
he remarks. After a description of the Castle, he 
adds—it looks very much like an afterthought— 
“Her Majesty's age is fifty, but she looks only 
forty ; she has a genial and pleasant countenance.” 
In the evening he goes to the City to the Guildhall 
entertainment. He notices the policemen, “ there 
are 8,000.” The next piece of information is some- 
what startling, and ought to put the London 
eT street boys at their ease: ‘The 
people of London think very much of their police ; 
anybody that shows any disrespect to the police 
must be killed.” The Lord Mayor lives in “Ouid 
Hall.” Wonderful to relate, the Shah on this 
occasion sat again on a chair, and we see that in 
every succeeding chapter he takes care to tell us 
the same thing—that is, whenever he does happen 
to sit on a chair. Then the Lord Mayor, the 
Shah, everybody drank Tés (toasts). He goes to 
sleep again that night, and next morning goes to 
“ Volvitch.” On the road he sees “ working men 
of London, their faces blackened by coal-smoke ; ” 
at Woolwich, “English guns, like the ancient 
ones ; they are loaded by way of muzzle, and not, 
like Krupps, from the breech.” In the evening 


| he is at the opera: “ There was a great crowd ; 





Patti, one of the celebrated European singers, had 
been expressly brought from Paris; she sang very 
well; she is a very handsome woman; she took a 
long price to come to London. There was also 
Albani, a Canadian, of America, who sang very 
well and performed well.” On the following day, 
en route to the Zoological Gardens, he is received 
with the usual “ Hurrahs,” he feels quite pleased, 
and says, “ Really they cérdially like me.” The 
hippopotamus was “a wonderful thing.” On the 
day oF t the naval review he had to wait a little 
at the railway station for the Prince of Wales 
and the Ozarevitch, At Portsmouth he embarks 
on board the “ Victoria Albert,” captain “ Prince 
Linoge,” and sits down to breakfast. Then said 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, “Rise, let us 
go on deck to salute the ships; we rose and 
went on deck.” Two sons of the Prince of 
Wales were also there. Then the Shah went 
on board the “ Azincourt commanded by Fips 
Hurubi,” then visited the “ Sultan, commander 
Vansitart,” and returned to the “Victoria Albert.” 
“The boat got under the steam wheel; the 
steam wheel began to move; the wheel very 
nearly touched our boat; if the wheel had 
touched our boat, which was not the will of 
God, we should all have been drowned ; praise 
be to God the Almighty, the wheel stopped; we 
got on deck without further danger.” In the 
evening in the Albert Hall he admires the en- 
trance hall, the maccaroni machine, and the exhi- 
bition of pictures painted by officers and men of 
the navy. Regarding the latter, he says, “ No- 
where else have I seen such fine paintings.” The 
great concert, the many performers and the great 
organ astonished him much: “Such a crowd no- 
body has as yet seen from the beginning of the 
world to now ; there were 12,000 persons present, 
from no single one came a sound, all listened and 
looked on ; it lasted more than an hour; when it 
was finished we went home and slept.” 

He goes to Liverpool, where two emigrant ships, 
that were to have sailed in the morning, delayed 
their departure till the evening expressly to give 
the emigrants a chance of seeing the Shah. The 
Duke of Sutherland’s gardens and palace, to 
which he went after his visit to Liverpool, he 
describes minutely. ‘‘ Lord Chose by Ostantene,” 
the duke’s near neighbour ; “ Mr. Cok,” who had 
been captured by the Chinese; “ uis de 
Staffert,” son of the Duke of Sutherland, and 
“Lord Albert Gavr” and “ Lord Renauld,” the 
duke’s brothers, were also there. They all played 
at bowls, a game that pleased the Shah much, 
—- when they played in shirtsleeves, 

e also mentions the accident which happened 
to His Grace’s butler, “Mr. Raite.” In Man- 
chester he observes, “ Most ladies wear black 
dresses here, for if they were to put on white or 
coloured dress, it would immediately get black.” 
In the evening he walked through the grounds of 
Trentham; they again played at bowls, and the 
Marquis of Stafford he thinks the best player. 

Regarding his planting a tree at the Duke of 
Devonshire’s place at “ Chezike,” he says: “ This 
planting a tree is in Europe one way of showing 
respect toa great person.” The next day was a 
Sunday ; there were no theatres, no sights. He 
went to see Lord Russell, “ who, although so old, 
has still a strong intellect, and belongs to the 
Vigh (Whig) party.” For the enlightenment of 
his Persian readers he goes on: “It is neces- 
sary that it should be explained what Whig ie. 
All the Ministers of the English Government are 
divided in two parts. The party which is now in 
office is that of the Whigs; at their head are Lord 
Gladstone as Prime Minister, and Lord Granville 
as Minister for Foreign Affairs, and other Minis- 
ters. The other y, which thinks cont: to 
the former, is called Tory; at its head are Dis- 
raeli and Lord Derby and others. Whenever the 
former party gets removed from office, all the 
Ministers and others are replaced by others of the 
second party.” A very lucid explanation indeed. 
The next day at the Crystal Palace the crowd 
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was very great. His Majesty had his eye par- 
ticularly on the ladies, who, he says, “were 
handsome and well-dressed.” The gymnastics 
and the ‘ormances of the Japanese jugglers 
astonish him very much. The “ Duke of Suther- 
land’s daughter, who sat behind” him, he thought 
“very handsome.” On the = home roe ye sone 
beggars: “The European , inst 0 - 
ging, play music, plat the wiiectien don’t sk ae 
anybody gives money, they take it ; otherwise they 
play continually.” Just so. There is, however, an- 
other alternative: we might certainly send fer a 
policeman, and as the organgrinder or fiddler would 
certainly be disrespectful, he would be killed at 
once, as we were told above. At St. Paul's “the 
head priest was ill, he was replaced by his lieu- 
tenant.” On the occasion of his farewell visit to 
Her Majesty, the Shah assures his readers that 
“verily the English Queen has shown me the 
utmost kindness and friendship from the day of 
my arrival in England to to-day.” Later in the 
day he visits H.R.H. Princess Helena and Prince 
Christian; the latter is “a primee of German 
Holstein; Prussia has taken his country, but the 
prince is still claiming it, and perhaps one day it 
may again be his own.” He passes the grave of 
the Duchess of Kent, “Guint” as he calls it, 
and reaches the grave of H.R.H. the late 
Prince Consort ; he leaves the bouquet of flowers 
which he had in his hand at the time on the 
grave. 

At Madame Tussaud's his astonishment knew 
no bounds. He says: “ It is hardly possible to dis- 
tinguish which are living figures and which wax. 
I tried to distinguish between real living figures 
and those of wax, but could not succeed till the 
women got up, walked and laughed, and then I 
knew that they were living human beings.” Hegoes 
once more to the Crystal Palace, specially admires 
the Jamaica ladies, who “ were very handsome and 
had fine hair,” and the figures of animals, which 
“are made so well that if a person wishes to look 
at them, ten days would not be sufficient time.” 
Two balloons are sent off, his portrait is taken, 
and he leaves the Palace gratified. He goes again 
to the Albert Hall and buys some paintings, “ ten 
or fifteen” of them. He relates the donkey anec- 
dote as follows: “I saw a picture of a donkey, 
asked, ‘ What is the price?’ The Director of the 
exhibition, who was a clever white-bearded man, 
read the price and said: ‘One hundred pounds 
sterling ;’ this sum is nearly 250 tomans Persian 
money. I said: ‘The price of living donkey is 
at the most only five pounds, why is a painted 
donkey so dear?’ The Director said: ‘ use 
it costs nothing to keep, it eats neither barley nor 
straw.’ I said: ‘If its keep costs nothing, it also 
does not carry anything, and cannot be used for 
riding.’ We laughed very much.” On the last 
day of his stay in England he visits St. Thomas's 
Hospital; Lord Argyll of a Mr. Viteston 
(Wheatstone) and his wonderful printing tele- 
graph; he goes to “ Drurelam” Theatre in the 
evening. Here he sees “‘ Nelson,a young Swedish 
woman, very talkative and artful,sharp ; she earns 
much money in St. Petersburg and America, and 
is married to a Frenchman named Gousseau.” 
With this chapter he finishes all he has to say oni 
England ; after apologizing for having written so 
little—“ but really during a stay of only eighteen 
days nothing more could be written ”—he says, 
“with the English everything is in order and well 
arranged ;” he thinks that our ways of doing 
business and of finding something to do leave no- 
thing to be desired. is final notice of England 
and the English people is that “ the English people 
were really very ennoyed and sorry on account of 
my leaving them,” even while cheering him they 
looked “sorrowful.” We have no doubt that as 
soon as @ translation of the book has been pub- 
lished it will be read with avidity by many 
thousimds. We do not think that the number of 
copies sodd in Persia exeeeds 300 or 400; its price 
in Teheram is 12 francs, which to a Persiar 
is a high price fora book, now that the works 





of the authors they like are sold for five or six 
francs. A. A. ScHINDLER. 
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Tue next publications of the English Dialect 
Society are expected to be ready about Christmas. 

Mr. Sxear’s new selections from Chaucer's 
Canterbury Tales, for the Clarendon Press Series, 
are all in type, except the Glossary, and that is in 
the printer's hands. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


NAPOLEON THE THIRD. 
Reform Club, Sept. 28. 


Will you permit me a few observations in reply 
to M. Coquerel’s criticism of the first volume of 
my life.of Napoleon III.? I have no fault to 
find with the tone of the critic: it is that of can- 
dour and courtesy. But I take exception to the 
passage of his paper where he dwells on the scan- 
ious rumours that encompassed the Emperor's 
birth. It is true that I have not passed them in 
review, nor noticed the r in the possession of 
M. Deeaze. The Decazes have, to begin with, no 
right to be regarded as impartial witnesses in any 
matter where the honour or dignity of the Bona- 
are concerned. But I have shown, in 
tters and messages from King Louis, addressed 
to his wife during her confinement in 1808, that 
he recognised his child as his offspring; that he 
caused cannon to be fired in omar the birth, 
and that nine months before the birth he was 
living with his wife at Cauterétse. Moreover, the 





roofs that King Louis <n aud knew 
the child oy hs ble are many. He claimed the 
custody of the infant in 1814; he was always 
ready to help him while he lived; he entered an 
eloquent protest when Louis Philippe’s ministers 
— —" on Fieschi’s cell ; — when he was 
ying, he implored King Louis Philippe—in vain 
pia his cay son ap h and png es. 
Moreover, he left Prince Louis a fortune. e 
more important of these facts are published for 
the first time in my pages—and they are extracted 
from the papers of Queen Hortense. 
BLANCHARD JERROLD. 








THE VEDAS AND THE BRAHMO SOMAJ. 
: Highbury : Sept, 28, 1874, 

In Professor Max Miiller’s admirable address at 
the Oriental Congress, he stated that the original 
attempt of the Brahmo Somaj to base itself on the 
Vedas as an infallible authority, was stopped, and 
the movement turned into another channel, “simply 
by the publication of the Veda, and by the works 
of Euro scholars such as Stevenson, Mill, 
Rosen, Wilson, and others, who showed to the 
natives what the Veda really was, and made them 
see the felly of their way.” Having made the 
Brahmo Somaj my special study, permit me to 
say that I think there is an error here. In none 
of the native aecounts of this change in the 
Brahmo Somaj that I have seen, is there any hint 
of an acquaintance with the works of European 
Orientalists, and I much doubt if any such know- 
ledge existed among the Brahmos at that period 
(1845-1850). The following passage from my 
Historical Sketch of the Brahme Somaj (Calcutta, 
1878), condenses the facts as I have gleaned them, 
my authorities being two native (English) his- 
tories of the Brahmo Somaj (one by K. C. Sen), 
a long and interesting speech of D. N. Tagore’s in 
1867, a published lecture of K. C. Sen’s in 1863, 
and a letter from him to myself in 1872 :-— 


“Up to this time the Vedas, which were then re- 
garded as the infallible Word of God, had never 
been properly studied or even seen in their entirety 
by the members of the Society, as no complete set 
could then be procured in Calcutta. Four young 
Pandits were, therefore, sent (in 1845) to Benares to 
copy out and study the four Vedas respectively, But 
the result of their studies was to dispel the haze of 
infallibility that had surrounded those venerable 
Scriptures, which were found to contain glaring theo- 
logical errors. Conflicts of opinion, which had for 
some time past been going on between the party 
headed by Akhai Kumar Datta on the question of 
Vedic infallibility, were now renewed with greater 
force. Finally, truth triumphed; the Brahmo Somaj 
abjured the infallibility of the Vedas, and ceased to 
be a Vedantic Church. The Vedantic element was 
eliminated from the Brahmic Covenant, the funda- 
mental principles of Theism being substituted for it. 
. . . A compilation was published by Debendra Nath 
Tagore in October, 1850, entitled the Brahma Dharma 
(or Religion of the One True God), comprising the 
Brahmic Covenant and the Four Principles, appended 
to a careful selection of extracts from the Upanishads 
and the later Hindu Scriptures ; and this volume was 
put forth by the Calcutta Somaj as a ‘complete ex- 
position of the principles by which we are guided in 
our religious belief.’ ” 

8. D. Cotet. 








RED LION SQUARE. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg : Sept. 26. 

The story that the remains of Oliver Cromwell, 
after undergoing the indignities which the men of 
the Restoration heaped upon them, were buried in 
Red Lion Square, whether truth or fable, is older 
than 1799. In 1787 Sir John Prestwich, Baronet, 
published a curious quarto volume of documents 
and opinions relating to the great civil war. The 
materials out of which the book is made are 
mixed together in such a way as to give the reader 
but a low opinion of the compiler’s accuracy oF 
elearness of head. At p. 149, after giving a0 
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account of the family arms of the ctor, he | ever seen ing over this country, I presume | traiming, but had also shut him out from 
asays:— that the legend not refer to living cranes, but acquiring a class of highly important con- 


“His remains were privately interred in a small 
paddock near Holborn ; in that very spot over which 
the obelisk is placed in Red Lion Square, Holborn.— 
The Secret! John Prestwich.” 

It would be of interest to discover if there be an 
earlier printed authority for this statement. It 
would seem that Sir John imagined that he was 
revealing something that was up to that time un- 








THE STYMPHALIAN BIRDS AND THE CRANES OF 
IBYKUS. 
Athens : September 1874. 
According to Apollodoros (ii. 5, 6), one of the 
works of Hercules, was to expel the obnoxious 
birds from Stymphalia. In my conviction this 
myth refers to the cleaning of the two sub- 
terraneous channels («araBstpa) at the foot of 
Mount Apelauron, whose obstruction would un- 
avoidably convert the whole valley of Stymphalia 
into a deep and inexhaustible lake. For this 
reason the Albanians, who inhabit the valley, go 
to great trouble to keep the channels clear, and 
have sunk in the rock, at the mouth of each of 
them, a row of big poles to prevent trunks of 
trees being thrown in. They also clean from 
time to time the one and the other channel under 
ground, after having made before the big polesa 
solid obstruction of earth and bushes. Ona small 
hill, close to the mouths of the two subterraneous 
ae, is a tile kiln, whose six or eight 
labourers are particularly charged with the clean- 
ing of them. These men tuld me that the one 
passage, being 6} feet broad, falls at once per- 
pendicularly 20 métres, or 67 feet, and proceeds 
thence horizontally for 133 feet, where it is joined 
by the other channel. This latter being 84 feet 
broad, forms at once a perpendicular fall of 334 
feet, runs thence horizontally below the Apelauron, 
falls again 33} feet perpendicularly, and joins the 
other passage at the aforesaid spot. Of course, 
it is only possible to clean the two channels up to 
this junction. The opinion was universally ac- 
credited in antiquity that the water which finds 
its way by these two passages forms the river 
Erasinus, which issues from under Mount Chaon 
and flows into the Argolie Gulf. To my remark 
that a great many fish must be taken down by the 
falls and must perish in the subterraneous passages, 
the brickmakers answered that all the fish swim 
up again in the falls themselves. I vainly en- 
deavoured to prove that the fish could not possibly 
swim up the cataracts, which dash down with 
tremendous noise and vehemence; the men, six 
pe ae number, swore, however, solemn oaths 
: were every day and every hour eye- 
witnesses of it. ot 
The Lake of Pheneos, which is 9 kilométres 
long by 7 broad, and 334 to 67 feet deep, did not 
exist In antiquity, and was even thirty years ago a 
fertile plain. It has been formed by the obstruc- 
tion of the subterraneous passage of the rivers 
Olvios and Aroamos. Unfortunately the mouth 
of the channel is in the deepest place of the lake. 
The legend of Ibykus’ murder denounced by 
cranes, is confirmed by Plat. Phaedr. 242; Aristo- 
es, Thesmo. 161; Plutarch, de Garrulitate et 
de Nobil. 2; Strabo i. 59; Ael. n. an., c. 51; 
Zenobius i. 37; Diogenianus i. 35; Makarios i. 
50, and others; and it has given the subject to 
Schiller’s splendid poem “Die Kraniche des 
kus.” In going to the Isthmian games, Tbykus 
was killed by robbers, and, when dying, he saw 
cranes, oie he invoked as witnesses of his 
ier. Ihe crime produced such deep sorrow 
and indignation with all the Greeks Aen had 
assembled at the games, that when some days 
tin the theatre one of the robbers saw cranes 


Teeny? and said to his companion : “ Look there, 
otheus, the cranes of Ibykus,” both of them 
were at once seized and confessed their guilt. But 
since there are no cranes in Greece, and none are 





to those Mountains of the Cranes (“Ony rij¢ Tepa- 
veac), Which are situated in the northern part of 
the isthmus, and which, like Ibykus on his way 
from the port of Kenchreae, the spectators in the 
theatre necessarily saw before them. 

Dr. Henry ScHLIEMANN. 
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The Principles of Science: a Treatise on Logic 
and Scientific Methods. By W. Stanley 
Jevons, M.A., F.R.S. In Two Volumes. 
(London: Macmillan & Co., 1874.) 


Proressor Jrvons’ work may fairly be 
called the first elaborate treatise upon the 
logic of the inductive processes which has 
been published in England since the appear- 
ance of the well-known works of Mill and 
Whewell. Hardly anyone will dispute that 
there was an opening for a reconsideration 
of such questions as these. To mention but 
two points:—the bearing of the Theory of 
Evolution upon the Principles of Classifica- 
tion, and that of the Conservation of Energy 
upon the fanctions of Hypothesis and De- 
duction in science, imperatively demand a re- 
examination of these parts of Inductive 
Logic. We therefore hail the appearance of 
a work on the subject by one who has so 
sound and extensive a knowledge of the 
physical sciences as that possessed by Pro- 
fessor Jevons. 

With regard to the general character and 
design of the work, it seems to descend far 
more from the way of thinking of Whewell 
than that of Mill. Every reader of the latter 
will have observed the predominant import- 
ance assigned to the general method of direct 
and concrete Inductive enquiry in that work, 
both in respect of its foundation in the dis- 
cussion and analysis of laws of causation, 
and in that of the inductive methods for 
ascertaining in any given case what is the 
cause of an assigned event. In Whewell, on 
the other hand, the detailed methods, the 
actual devices employed by the investigator 
in measuring and determining quantities, 
become the more important point, and the 
general problem discussed by Mill is almost 
entirely neglected. Here Professor Jevons 
goes with Whewell. It is singular, in read- 
ing his book, to find hardly any reference, 
comparatively speaking, to laws of causation, 
whilst the detailed methods employed by 
actual investigators (methods of measure- 
ment, approximation, and so on) are treated 
with admirable clearness and fulness. 

The general spirit of the work is vigorous 
and bracing, and one cannot help feeling 
that these merits are to some extent due to 
a careful study of the mathematical side of 
the physical sciences. It would be going 
too far perhaps to say that no one who had 
not had a proper mathematical training 
could be trusted to talk rationally about 
either infinity or continuity in respect of 
magnitude; but it is impossible to read, for 
instance, the strig of mathematical diffi- 
culties under the name of “ Contradictions,” 
given by Hamilton at the end of the second 
volume of his Metaphysics without being 
convinced that his profound animosity 
towards mathematics had not merely de- 
prived him of a certain valuable kind of 





ceptions. 

As a consequence of his previous training 
Iam glad to see that the Theory of Proba- 
bility is adequately treated by Professor 
Jevons. Some remarks will be made pre- 
sently upon certain views maintained by 
him, but he is probably the only recent 
English logician (except Boole and De 
Morgan) who has been really competent to 
form an independent judgment upon the. 
subject. 

I have found much difficulty in under- 
standing from Professor Jevons’ account 
what exactly he means by Induction, and 
what is the nature of the Inductive process. 
In some places he appears to use the term 
Induction in what may be considered.its or- 
dinary logical sense, viz. generalisation from 
particulars, the general proposition obtained 
being of course wider than the particulars 
upon which it is based. At the commence- 
ment of a chapter u Induction he de- 
scribes it in conformity with this view, as 
“the inference of general from particular 
truths.” But from the main drift of his 
work, and from his usually terming Induc- 
tion the “ inverse’’ process of Deduction, I 
understand him to have in mind a much 
more complicated process than this. He 
means “inverse” in the sense in which in. 
mathematics we call the Integral Calculus 
the inverse of the Differential. The former 
depends upon a knowledge of the latter ; we 
have no regular and certain method of pro- 
cedure in it, but can only note and record 
the processes of the latter, and then, under 
appropriate circumstances, employ them 
again in the inverse way to obtain the 
desired results. Totake an example: given 
the laws of motion and that of force varying 
as the inverse square of the distance, we 
can by deduction obtain all the planetary 
motions. But given these motions, suppose 
we were required to ascertain the laws from 
which they must follow? This is what 
Professor Jevons (as I gather) means by In- 
duction. That this is a process of enormous 
difficulty, and one for which no rules can 
possibly be given, is obvious, but is it what 
philosophers and psychologists have ever 
meant by Induction? It involves Induction 
it is true, but it imvolves a good deal more 
besides. Mr. Mill, no donbt, when he 
describes his “Methods of Inductive In- 
quiry,” goes a little beyond the very simple 
use of the term above indicated, but he 
never contemplated such a process of analysis 
as that under discussion. He takes the 
events in the concrete, and endeavours to 
find what antecedent invariably precedes 
them, but his processes are nothing more 
than those spontaneously adopted by thought- 
ful men, refined by scientific culture and 
caution. Professor Jevons in his Hlemen- 
tary Lessons in Logic had adopted these 
methods of Mr. Mill with trifling alterations, 
and had assigned them a position of some 
relative importance, but nearly all referenve 
to any methods of the kind is omitted in 
the present work. I think that this is to be 
regretted, for though such methods may be 
of little use in the profounder investigations 
of physics, they certainly are the methods 
adopted in many simple enquiries both in 
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science and in practical life, and therefore 
deserve notice by the logician. 

The most perplexing point, however, is 
Professor Jevons’ repeated denial that any 
real addition to our knowledge can be made 
even by imperfect induction. ‘No nett 
addition to our knowledge is ever made by 
reasoning.” He ‘mentions, it is true, ‘‘cer- 
tain methods of reasoning in which we do 
pass altogether beyond the sphere of the 
senses, and acquire accurate knowledge 
which observation could never have given ;” 
but these have really nothing to do with the 
nature of the inference, but only with its 
accidental application to certain classes of 
objects which happen to be incognisable by 
the senses: such, for instance, as the length 
and rapidity of the undulations of light, or 
the motions of the constituent molecules of 
a body. 

Such a statement as that just referred to, 
about the impossibility of obtaining new 
knowledge even by imperfect induction, is 
so entirely at variance with previous views 
upon the subject, that it must be to some 
extent a verbal dispute turning upon the 
question, what is meant by new knowledge. 
He says of induction (vol. i. p. 168), that 
“it merely unfolds the knowledge contained 
in past observations or events.” This we 
knew to be the doctrine of Whately and 
others about deductive reasoning, but it is 
surely new to hear it asserted of inductive 
reasoning. I do not feel quite certain on 
which of two reasons he would rest his case, 
or rather what relative importance he assigns 
to them, since some stress seems laid upon 
both. Does he mean that the real leap to the 
new is taken in the guess or hypothesis with 
which the Inductive investigator starts, and 
that this, from its hypothetical nature, can- 
not be called knowledge ? Or does he mean 
that when we extend a property to new cases 
it is after all the sume property ? Kither of 
these seems a most misleading use of words, 
especially the last, since even though the 
property be declared to be one and the same, 
the objects in which it is inferred to exist are 
entirely distinct, and therefore it seems idle 
to deny that there is new knowledge. De 
Morgan, to whom Professor Jevons refers so 
frequently in terms of the highest admira- 
tion, taught a sounder doctrine on this point 
when he said, after stating a profound 
mathematical proposition, and reminding 
his readers that it was entirely based upon 
axioms perfectly familiar to them, that they 
could ‘‘now ponder upon the distinction, as 
to the state of their own minds, between 
virtual knowledge and absolute ignorance.” 

This point is one of a large number which 
have left on my mind the impression that 
some of the merit of Professor Jevons’ 
work is marred by the want of a psycholo- 
gical basis. The (to my mind) exceedingly 
important question whether logic is to be 
regarded from the objective or the subjective 
side, that is, whether the Material or the 
Conceptualist view of its province is cor- 
rect, is rejected rather than neglected. He 
says (vol. i. p. 10) that he “need hardly 
dwell upon the question whether logic treats 
of language, notions, or things,’ one of 
these being the doctrine which Mill has 
described as “one of the most fatal errors 
ever introduced into the philosophy of logic.” 





A careful study of the work before us has 
certainly deepened my conviction of the im- 
portance of the distinction in question. 

The principal distinctive feature of Pro- 
fessor Jevons’ system is of course his doc- 
trine that all reasoning consists of a process 
of “substitution of similars.” As this doc- 
trine has been already given to the world in 
a little volume published some years ago, 
we will not here enter into any detailed 
criticism of it, but one or two remarks may 
be made in passing. That deductive 
reasoning may be fairly expressed in this 
form is unquestionable (we will presently 
notice some of the advantages and disad- 
vantages of so doing), but I cannot agree 
with Professor Jevons in thinking that the 
same holds true of inductive reasoning. He 
says (I. p. 2): “It must be the ground of 
all reasoning and inference that what is true 
of one thing will be true of its equivalent, 
and that under carefully ascertained con- 
ditions nature repeats herself.” He also 
uses, to express the same doctrine, the (to 
my mind) perfectly distinct expressions 
“substitution of similars” and “ substitu- 
tion of identities.” The latter seems to me 
a possible, and occasionally serviceable, way 
of expressing the principle of deductive 
reasoning ; the former a decidedly mislead- 
ing way of expressing that of inductive 
reasoning. When I have proved a property 
of a circle, I unhesitatingly apply the same 
property to any other circle, whether it be a 
plate or the visible disk of the sun; in so far 
as this is done deductively it is perhaps 
better to regard the common qualities as 
constituting an identity than a similarity 
merely. But when I come to inductive rea- 
soning, when, having found thai a certain 
number of ranunculaceous plants are un- 
wholesome, I conclude that all the rest of 
the family will be so, there is nothing which 
can fairly be called an “ identity ”’ here, and 
in so far as there is any “substitution” this 
is a secondary and dependent process which 
does not deserve to be termed “ the ground 
of allreasoning.” I observe a similarity in 
some respects, and I therefore infer that it 
will be found in the remaining respect, that 
is, in the property of being unwholesome. But 
the substitution, so far as there is any, is 
not the fundamental thing here at all. It 
rests upon the uniformity of nature, and 
presupposes that uniformity; and it there- 
fore seems to me that in making so little (as 
by implication he does) of that law, and 
not declaring plainly that substitution is at 
most only warranted as far as that law is 
conceived to justify it, he is inverting the 
natural priority of things. 

It is true tuat Mill has overrated the quali- 
ties of his laws of causation in several re- 
spects; he has given them too high a 
character of certainty, and has too readily 
assumed that a due appeal to them will make 
inductive enquiry a simple matter of rule. 
Against these views Professor Jevons has 
rightly objected, but he seems to me to under- 
rate and neglect all reference to such laws to 
a degree which is utterly unjustifiable in any 
system of objective material logic such as 
induction demands. 

One of the principal characteristics of the 
earlier or more formal part of Professor 
Jevons’ work is his systematic employment 





of a symbolic method somewhat resembling 
that of the late Dr. Boole. He maintains 
however (quite correctly as it seems to me), 
that the mathematical form given to the 
processes of reasoning by ole rested 
on a misapprehension of the relative posi- 
tions of logic and mathematics, and that in 
so far as the relation of genus and species 
applies to them at all, it is logic that should 
hold the wider place rather than mathematics. 

The practical use of these symbolic methods 
may be regarded from two distinct points of 
view. (The deeper question, how far they 
are an adequate expression of the actual pro- 
cesses performed by the mind in ordinary 
reasoning, is not here discussed. ) 

First, as a mental training or discipline. 
In this respect I cannot feel convinced of 
their merit. Sparingly used, as a means of 
introducing the student to the use of symbols, 
they have their place, just as algebraical ver- 
sions of geometrical problems are occasionally 
serviceable. But if the student comes to 
trust to them, or employ them at all fre- 
quently, they seem to me to deprive him of 
nearly all the good which logical training 
can afford. To go into particulars: much 
of the value of the early part’ of logic for 
the ordinary student seems to me to be 
summed up in a clear mastery of the distinc- 
tion between, and the mutual relation to one 
another of connotation and denotation. But 
this is a distinction which these symbolic 
methods almost entirely ignore. Boole, I 
believe, did not even refer to it. Professor 
Jevons indeed does give an explanation of it, 
but as soon as he comes to the use of his 
symbols nearly all reference to it disappears, 
as must almost necessarily be the case with 
any system which makes the relation of sub- 
ject to predicate an equation. Whilst on this 
point it may be remarked that Professor 
Jevons in discussing Mill’s objections to the 
doctrine of the quantification of the predicate 
in his “Substitution of Similars,’ has 
hardly done justice to him by only re- 
ferring to the few lines in his Logic 
where this doctrine is referred to. The 
full statement of his objections is of course 
to be found in his Examination of Sir W. 
Hamilton’s Philosophy. An example drawn 
from Professor Jevons’ own work will show 
the kind of confusion into which a student 
might be led by the use of symbols. He 
gives as a general formula of logical infer- 
ence that “in whatever relation a thing 
stands to a second thing, in the same relation 
it stands to the like or equivalent of that 
second thing.” He gives as an example of 
this comprehensive rule, “If C is a quality 
of B, C is a quality of A.” Let B equal 
“ gravitating matter,” A equal “inert mat- 
ter ;”’ then, since all gravitating matter 1s 
inert, and vice versé, B=A; and we draw 
the conclusion that whatever is a quality of 
gravitating matter is a quality of inert 
matter. Surely this way of reasoning offers 
dangerous facility for confusion. For “ qua- 
lity ” read “ consequence,” which is just as 
fairly included in the general formula, and 
we should draw the conclusion that what 
was a consequence of gravitating matter 
was a consequence of inert matter, or, as it 
would almost infallibly be read in interpret- 
ing the formula, that what was a conse- 
quence of gravity was a consequence of inertia. 
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If this mistake were made it would be 
entirely owing to this symbolic notation, and 
its necessary neglect of the distinction be- 
tween connotation and denotation. When 
we want to express the fact that the group of 
things which possess one quality is as a matter 
of fact the same as the group of those which 
possess another, viz., that the two qualities 
always go together, the old form of proposi- 
tion by subject and predicate, stated in the 
double form that All A is B, and All B 
is A, possesses distinct advantages which 
are lost by any system which, as in the 
quantification of the predicate, makes the 
relation an expression of equality in respect 
of denotation. 

Another way in which these symbolic 
methods may be looked at is suggested by 
the reference to algebraical geometry. May 
we not, by their means, reach the solution of 
problems which would otherwise baffle our 
mental powers? The obvious objection is 
that whereas in mathematics the data are 
by comparison simple, and the reasonings 
long and intricate, in logic it is just the 
reverse, the reasoning being short and sim- 
ple, and the ascertainment of the premises 
often a work of much complexity. Hence, 
the real. difficulty is not in a part where 
additional resources of an argumentative 
kind can give much help. All the same it 
cannot be denied that there is a real gain 
occasionally to be obtained in this way, and 
that in consequence those who confine their 
attention to the old logic cut themselves off 
from very decided advantages. It is not 
implied by this that they could not work out 
their conclusions in most cases by their own 
methods, but that practically they would be 
extremely likely to fail in the task. Take a 
simple example. Suppose that there were, 
in connexion with some company, two bodies 
of bondholders and shareholders respectively, 
and that a board of arbitration were ap- 
pointed. Let us have simply the following 
data given, that every member of the board 
was either a bond- or a shareholder, but not 
both, and that all the bondholders were on 
the board, and let it be asked, What conclu- 
sion can be drawn from these data? I 
suspect that many a really competent logi- 
cian of the old school would be at a loss how 
to answer the question, although the resources 
of his science are really quite competent to 
draw the correct conclusion that, from the 
given data, it follows that no bondholders are 
shareholders at all. The reader had better 
make the experiment if he has any doubt, 
adopting, of course, the only sound test of 
not telling beforehand what the answer is. 
But employ one of these symbolic methods 
of the algebraical type, whether Boole’s or 
Professor Jevons’, and the answer will be 
readily discovered. The mathematical con- 
ception of elimination has been grasped, and 
we know in consequence what to seek and 
how to seek it. If this is the case in so 
simple an example as that just mentioned, it 
may well be understood that in more com- 
plicated processes of reasoning such methods 
may give a certainty which could never be 
attained by the old logic, not only that a 
conclusion has been found, but also (what is 
far more difficult) that all the relations 


which must exist among the data have been 
ascertained. " 





Professor Jevons claims one or two ad- 
vantages for his system which it hardly 
seems to me to possess. One of these is 
that by attention to the simple rule of 
substitution, fallacies are avoided with far 
more certainty and simplicity than by 
attention to the old rules. Against this 
it may be urged that these rules were framed 
to meet the ordinary form of proposition 
which is not expressed as an equation, and 
that to cual. aie method of substitution we 
must either change our grammatical forms 
of expression, or, when once we have got 
our data, carry on the rest of our reasoning 
in symbols, and translate them back again 
into common language at the end; a pro- 
cedure which would have many practical 
disadvantages. 

Again, in speaking of the syllogism in 
Darapti, “ Potassium is a metal, potassium 
floats on water, therefore some metals float 
on water,” he objects that this conclusion 
“leaves out some of the information afforded 
in the premises,” whereas his own conclusion, 
stated in the form “ Potassium metal = 
potassium floating on water,” retains them 
all. I cannot see the merit of this. Surely, 
as the old expression “discursive thought ”’ 
implies, we designedly pass on from premises 
to conclusion, and then drop the premises 
from sight. If we want to keep them in 
sight we can perfectly well retain them as 
premises ; if not, if all that we want is the 
final fact, it is no use to burden our minds 
or paper with premises as well as conclusion. 
All reasoning is derived from data which 
under conceivable circumstances might be 
useful again, but which we are satisfied to 
recover when we want them. 

An excellent feature in Professor Jevons’ 
work is the important place assigned in it 
to the Theory of Probability. There are many 
points in his treatment of the subject which 
invite discussion and criticism, but space 
compels me to notice only one or two, which 
at bottom involve the same principle, viz., 
the relation of the theory to experience and 
fact. Take, for instance, the Method of Least 
Squares. Much of what he says here is ex- 
cellent. In particular he points out (what 
too many ignore) that, so far from our hav- 
ing any right to suppose that the Law of 
Error is always the same, we may be pretty 
certain that there must be many different 
laws of error for different classes of observa- 
tions, &c. And yet in one place at least he 
seems to use the expressions “Law of 
Error” and “ Method of Least Squares” as 
synonymous, thereby throwing much con- 
fusion upou the important question whether 
those (probably the great majority) who 
claim for the Method the most “ probable” 
results do thereby imply that the law of 
error must always be the same. Laplace (as 
Mr. Todhunter and the late Mr. R. L. Ellis 
assure us) never claimed this for it, but only 
called it the most ‘‘advantageous ’’ method. 
What is the force of this distinction? In 
particular, do those who claim for it the most 
“probable” results mean that in the long 
run it will keep us nearer to the truth than 
any other method would? And, if so, can 
this be the case, whatever may be the nature 
of the law of error in any particular case ? 

Again, with regard to the rule of “ Pure 
Induction,’ as De Morgan called it, the rule 





which assigns the probability that an event 
which has happened any given number of 
times will happen again. It is obvious that 
the rule is not really correct as a matter of 
fact, the fact of ,a thing having happened a 
certain number of times being sometimes an 
indication that it is more likely to happen 
again, sometimes less likely, whilst some- 
times it leaves the probability unaffected. 
To say that the rule is only to be used where 
we have no other data, hardly meets the case. 
Is it the fact, on the average, that things are 
physically so arranged as to justify the law ? 
Professor Jevons very rightly insists that 
probability is not the science of belief, but of 
correct belief. When I assert that the odds 
are eight to one that an event which has 
happened in a certain way seven times will 
so happen again, I have really committed 
myself to the assertion that if we go on long 
enough we shall find that eight out of nine 
of the events which have happened in that 
way, to that extent, happen so again. Is 
this so? and if it is, how is it brought about ? 

There are some minor points on which 
Professor Jevons has diverged from the 
usage of most logicians, without, I think, 
making an improvement. For instance, he 
maintains that logicians are in error in 
asserting “that singular terms are devoid 
of meaning in intention, the fact being that 
they exceed all other terms in that kind of 
meaning.” He refers to the Elementary 
Lessons in Logic, in which the objection is 
urged that “if the name John Smith does 
not suggest to my mind the qualities of John 
Smith, how shall I know him when I meet 
him?” Each of us may have his own mode 
of recognising an acquaintance, just as we 
may recognise any one of a class of things 
by attributes which are no part of the class 
name, but it does not follow in the former 
case any more than in the latter, that these 
must be part of the “ meaning ” of the name. 

Again, he objects against ordinary lo- 
gicians, that the rule is not necessarily true 
that two negative premises invalidate a 
syllogism, giving the following example: 
“* Whatever is not metallic is not capable of 
powerful magnetic influence; carbon is not 
metallic; therefore carbon,” &c., which he 
says has “two distinctly negative premises.” 
The reply clearly is, that if “ not metallic” 
is to be regarded as the predicate of the minor, 
then the minor is affirmative; if ‘‘ metallic ’’ 
is predicate, then there are four terms. 

With regard to the correctness of the 
examples chosen by Professor Jevons, of 
course none but a scientific expert would be 
capable of a general conclusion, but they 
offer an admirable range, and are clearly 
expressed. I have noticed one oversight on 
an astronomical point. He speaks (in re- 
ference to the existence of a resisting 
medium) of Encke’s comet being retarded. 
He is, of course, quite aware of the fact that, 
theangular velocity of the comet is accelerated, 
and has stated it perfectly accurately elsewhere 
in these volumes. I should, indeed, have 
regarded it as a mere misprint, were not the 
same statement made in the Elementary 
Lessons in Logic, p. 255: ‘‘The motions of 
several comets have in this way been calcu- 
lated, but it is observed that they return 
each time a little later than they ought. 
This retardation,” &c. 
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There is also a passage which will, I fear, 
bring down the Kantians upun Professor 
Jevons if any of them chance to read his 
volumes. He attributes to Kant the doc- 
trine that space is a necessary form of 
thought, and also (as I understand him) 
that the mind as a nowmenon has any rela- 
tion to space. 

“So far am I from accepting Kant’s doctrine 
that space is a necessary form of thought, that I 
regard it as an accident, and an impediment to 
pure logical reasoning. Material existences must 
exist in space, no doubt, but intellectual existences 
may be neither in space nor out of space,” &c. 

It may be remarked in conclusion, that 
students uf his book have reason to be grate- 


ful to him for giving not only a table of. 


contents, but also a full and complete index 
at the end. J. VENN. 








Les Premieres Civilisations. Par Fr. Lenor- 
mant. In Two Volumes. (Maisonneuve 
et Cie, 1874). 

Mémoire sur la Date des Ecrits qui portent les 
noms de Bérose et de Manethon. Par E. 
Havet. (Hachette et Cie., 1873). 


M. Leynormant’s indefatigable energy in 
presenting to the world the latest discoveries 
of historical and philological science, and 
drawing from them new and striking con- 
clusions of his own, is certainly matter for 
astonishment. Hardly have we laid down 
his works on the history of the Phoenician 
alphabet and the language of ancient Baby- 
lonia, when we are called upon to read the 
two charming volumes which the new year 
has produced. They contain, it is true, 
only reprints of papers already published 
elsewhere; but the papers haye been en- 
larged and corrected in accordance with 
the most recent knowledge. This is espe- 
cially the case with the chapter on “ The 
Deluge and the Babylonian Epopee,”’ which 
was reviewed in the ACADEMY a year ago in 
its original form. 

The book is a most interesting and im- 
portant contribution to archaeology, and we 
may safely predict for it the same popularity 
that the author’s Manual of Ancient History 
has enjoyed. Some idea of its varied cha- 
racter may be gained from a list of the con- 
tents. The first chapter takes for its text 
M. Hamy’s Précis de Paléontologie Humaine, 
and gives an account of the rapidly accu- 
mulating proofs of the great antiquity of 
man, which is referred back as far as the 
Miocene period on the strength of the dis- 
coveries of M.l’Abbé Bourgeois, and his 
friend M. Abbé Delaunay. Then follows 
‘* The Neolithic Epoch and the First Use of 
Metals,” fall of ingenious suggestions; and 
so we pass on to a sketch of the art and 
dynasties of Egypt and the Poem of Pen- 
taour, an Egyptian Homer of the thirteenth 
century B.c. After that come ‘ Researches 
on the History of Animals,” on which so 
much light has been thrown by the decipher- 
ment of the monuments of the ancient world. 
Thus we find that whereas the ass was 
originally domesticated in Egypt, and was 
introduced by the Semites to the Greeks, 
the horse, on the contrary, was first tamed 
by our Aryan ancestors on the plateau of 
the Hindu-Kush, and did not make its ap- 
pearance in Egypt until about 2500 B.c. 





The domestic cat, again, caught its first 
mice for the Nubians of Africa, not appear- 
ing in Egypt until the period of the twelfth 
dynasty, so that the Pyramids had 

with time before a Juvenal could have 
reproached the inhabitants of the Nile valley 
with their worship of the sacred cat. The 
very name of the animal still bears witness 
to its African origin, and we may even now 
trace its kindred in the Bormm giéda and the 
Nuba kadiska. Tt is curious how almost 
entirely ignored it was by those nations of 
antiquity with which we are best acquainted. 
Not once is it mentioned in the Bible, the 
apocryphal Book of Baruch excepted, and 
the rare appearance of the animal on Greek 
and Roman works of art has long been a 
subject of remark. M. Lenormant, however, 
is mistaken in saying that it has been found 
only on a coin of Tarentum, and a sepulchral 
stone at Rome, since one of the Pompeian 
frescoes in the Museum of Naples represents 
a fine specimen of the domestic cat. 

The first volume concludes with the Egyp- 
tian “Romance of the Two Brothers,” 
which bears some similarity to the story of 
Joseph in Genesis. M. Lenormant points 
out its Semitic origin and connexion with 
the myths of Adonis, of Atys, and of Diony- 
sus Zagreus. 

The second volume deals chiefly with 
Chaldaea and Assyria. Those who wish to 
read about the ancient Babylonian Epic, 
with its twelve legends, answering each to 
the signs of the Zodiac and the months of 
the year, and introduced as episodes in the 
history of the solar hero, Gisdhubar, will 
have their curiosity abundantly satisfied. 
Two of the legends have been recovered in 
almost a complete form; one of them being 
the now famous storv of the Deluge and 
the passage of the Sun-god, Tam-zi, or 
Noah, over the floods of winter, the other, 
the descent of Istar or Astarte into Hades in 
search of her dead husband, the Assyrian 
Adonis. Fragments of others of the legends 
are in our hands, but we must await the 
result of further explorations in the East 
before we can possess the whole of an arti- 
ficial epic, which is at least as old as the 
sixteenth century B.C. 

The chapter on this early epic is followed 
by one entitled ‘‘The Chaldaean Veda.” 
This gives translations of certain ancient 
Babylonian hymns, addressed to the chief 
gods of the Pantheon, and not unlike those 
of the Hindu Rig-Veda. The hymns formed 
the basis of the ritual of the Accadians— 
the Primitive non-Semitic population of 
Chaldaea—as well as of that which the 
Assyrians borrowed from them, and have 
come down from the most remote antiquity. 
Some of them are marked by a highly poeti- 
cal spirit, and afford us curious glances into 
the religious beliefs of the pioneers of civili- 
sation in Western Asia. 

The following fragment of one which is 
dedicated to Merodach will give an idea of 
their character :-— 


“ Before thy hail who can withdraw himself ? 
Thy will is a supreme decree. which thou deter- 
minest in Heaven and Earth. 
Towards the sea I turn myself, and the sea is 
ealm. 
Towards the plant I turn myself, and the plant is 
withered. 


Towards the bounds of the Euphrates I turn 
myself, and 

The will of Merodach has overthrown its bed. 

O Lord, thou art Supreme; who can equal thee ? 

Merodach, among the gods, the prophet of all 
glory.” 

M. Lenormant next describes the stirring 
events that characterised the long life of 
Merodach-Baladan, whom he calls ‘“‘ a Baby- 
lonian patriot of the eighth century.” It 
was the period of the consolidation of the 
Assyrian power, and the subjugation of 
Chaldaea, as well as of Assyrian influence 
upon the course of Jewish history. The 
chapter is an extremely interesting one ; but 
Ido not think that the attempt to harmonise 
the monumental and Scriptural accounts of 
Sennacherib’s campaign against Hezekiah 
will be considered successful. 

The last chapter of the book is upon “ the 
Legend of Kadmus and the Phoenician Set- 
tlements in Greece.” A large mass of 
curious information bearing upon this sub- 
ject has been brought together; but modern 
criticism will hardly be disposed to discover 
the same amount of historical truth in the 
doubtful myths of Greek antiquaries as our 
author. Ingenious combination too often 
leads him into the perilous path of historical 
divination, and we wish that he had re- 
frained from comparing Ophir with Ephyre, 
“The Watch-tower,” the ancient name of 
Akrokorinthus, or from making chronologi- 
cal calculations on the assumed reality of a 
Trojan war and rival dynasties at Thebes, 
or from seeing in the Homeric poems the 
production of an individual poet who lived 
shortly after the mythical age. 

M. Havet has no wish to question the 
historic truthfulness of the writers known 
as Berosus and Manetho. That, indeed, has 
been too signally confirmed by Assyrian and 
Egyptian discovery for such an attempt to 
be any longer possible ; but it is quite other- 
wise as regards the dates traditionally as- 
signed to them. Both Berosus and Manetho 
are said to have lived in the third century 
B.c., the one under Antiochus Soter, the 
other under Ptolemy Philadelphus ; and we 
have to depend upon third and fourth-hand 
writers for the miserable fragments of their 
works which have come down to us. M. 
Havet starts with assuming the improbability 
that the two authors who translated the 
native records of Chaldaea and Egypt into 
Greek should have been contemporaneous, 
at a time, too, when the priesthood of those 
ancient nations had not yet been sufficiently 
Hellenised to dream of such a work;.and 
he goes on to subject the various notices 
that we have of them to a critical examina- 
tion. He points out that Josephus is the 
first who gives extracts from them, and that 
they seem utterly unknown to Diodorus, who 
specially concerned himself with the history 
of Egypt and Babylonia, while Jewish lean- 
ings show themselves in both. But his 
strongest argument unquestionably isthat the 
Epitome of Alexander Polyhistor, from which 
the various quotations of Berosus that we 
possess have all been originally derived, was 
really the work of a Jewish forger, who was 
acquainted with the Third Book of the Si- 
bylline verses. 


M. Havet’s criticism is able and inge- 





nious, but I confess that it does not convince 
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me. Diodorus, at least, was acquainted 
with the astrological work of Berosus, and 
the silence of the writers anterior to Jose- 
phus may easily be accounted for, partly by 
their not troubling themselves with the 
early annals of foreign nations, partly by 
their preference for Hellenised legends, partly 
by the scantiness of the literature of that 
period which has been preserved. Still less 
can I agree with the constructive portion ‘of 
M. Havet’s monograph, in which he seeks 
to place Manetho shortly before the Christian 
era, and Berosus even later. In any case, 
however, his arguments deserve considera- 
tion; and the confidence with which the 
traditional age of the two authors has been 
repeated by writer after writer will no longer 
be justified. A. H. Sayce. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Tue first volume of Dr. Corssen’s great work, 
The Language of the Etruscans, has just reached 
us. As it contains 1,016 well-covered pages, it 
will require careful study before it is ible to 
ounce an opinion of its merits. on thing, 
owever, is clear at first sight: it is the work of 
a scholar, and contains the results of nearly thirty 
years of hard labour. As was sufficiently clear 
from his earlier publications, Dr. Corssen con- 
siders the language of the Etruseans as an Aryan 
" as an old Italian dialect, which 
during centuries has suffered much from phonetic 
decay. He translates in the first volume all im- 
portant inscriptions, not excluding the Cippus 
Perusinus, and he promises in the second volume 
to give a complete grammatical analysis of the 
Etruscan language. This second volume, there- 
fore, will be the most important for a systematic 
study of the of ancient Etruria, and we 
hope that Dr. Corssen will not keep us long wait- 
ing for it. In the meantime, as a specimen of his 
treatment of Etruscan inscriptions, we give an 
abstract of his remarks on the dice which have 
lately attracted so much attention. (See Aca- 
DEMY, 1874, p. 15; 372; Annual Address, Philo- 
logical Society, 1873, p. 10). 

“The pronominal form huth is likewise found in 
the inscription of two dice, made of ivory or bone, 
which were discovered in 1848 by Campanari. Neither 
the place where they were discovered, nor the place 
where they are preserved is given, and I have looked 
for them in vain in the Etruscan Museum of the 
Vatican and other Italian collections.* On the six sides 
the brothers Sec. and Dom. Campanari read the fol- 
lowing inscription :— 

Mach thu zal huth et sa. 

As the inscription exists twice, we cannot doubt that 
it was read correctly. Dom. Campanari asserted that 
these six groups of letters. or syllables were the six 

ruscan numerals from one to six. This guess has 
since been accepted as a fact by many scholars. But 
one ought to have considered, from the beginning, 
that the use of numerals, instead of figures or pips, 
would be extremely inconvenient for the practical 
purposes of dice. Secondly, those who held such a 
view ought at least to have produced other ancient 
dice, in which numerals are used instead of figures. 
Nowhere have I been able to discover such dice. But, 
thirdly, if the syllables were to be considered as 
numerals, a real proof was required that they could 
be nothing else but numerals. Instead of this, we 
have had nothing but guesses and theories, which 
require no refutation. Lately Mr. Isaac Taylor has 


tead the groups on the six sides of those fatal dice, as 
follows :— 

Mach =1, Sa =4, 

Ci=2, Thu=5, 

Zal=3, Huth =6, 


and has declared these six numerals to be identical 
with those of one of the Altaic branches of the Tura- 


* They have since been discovered at Paris. See 
Acavemy (vol. v. p. 522). 








nian family. Max Miiller (Acaprmy, 1874, Jan. 3, 
pie ; April 4, p. 473) has shown, that even if these 
scan words were numerals, their Finno-Altaic 
origin would by no means be certain. But out of the 
twenty-two so-called numerals which Mr. Taylor 
imagines he has found, eighteen are no Etruscan 
words at all, but mere rags of words and lumps of 
letters, put together at random by Mr. Taylor, who is 
not so far master of Etruscan epigraphy as to be able 
to read or divide Etruscan words correctly. Out of 
the remaining four words, huth cis sa mach, three are 
pronominal forms, the last a proper name. 
‘“* Twenty years before Campanari’s find, Grotefend 
had discovered the true Etruscan numerals, which 


are in the main the same as in Latin. I give the 
following preliminary list :— 
1, Eka, Un-i. © 8. Uhtav-e. 
2. Tei-s. 9. Nu-na-s, 
3. Tri-na-ch-e. 10. Tes-n-s. 
4. Chvar-thvy. Tecu-m-n-al. 
5. Cuin-te. 11. Tes-ne eca. 
6. Ses-th-s. 12. Tes-n-s teis. 
7. Setu-me. 
The real inscription on the dice I read as follows :— 
Mach thuzal huth ciéa. 


Magus donarium hoc cisorio fecit. 

Mach is nom. sing., shortened form of Mach-u-s, 
like Ruma-ch= Romanus, from Ruma-chu-s, fruntac 
from frunta-cu-s. The same stem occurs in Lat: Mag- 
tu-s and Mac-s-tr-na = Lat. Ma-s-tar-na, cognate with 
Lat. mag-is-ter. 

Thu-z-al is ace. sing. neuter, stem thu-z-ali, assibi- 
lated form of thu-éi-ali, corresponding to a Latina 
do-ti-ali, from thu-ti, ie. Lat. do-ti, Gr. dw-71, gift. 

Huth, aec. sing. neutr. = Lat. hoe. 

Ci-s-d, 3 pers. sing. ind. pres. act., for ci-s-d-t, with 
final ¢ lost, as usual. The root is the same as Lat. 
caed-ere, incid-ere, lap-scid-ius, engraver. 

The dice were an offering, and, like other votive 
offerings, never intended for practical use. 

Amone the numerous vegetable remains which 
represent the flora of the coal measures, some of 
the most interesting are those bodies which are 
generally known as fossil fruits. Perhaps the 
most common of these fossils is the Trigono- 
carpum, which was generally regarded as the 
fruit of a palm until Dr. Hooker pointed out its 
relations to the conifers. Some remarkable fossils 
of a similar character, from the coal basin of St. 
Etienne in France, have been recently described 
by M. Adolphe Brongniart. They yo wg to re- 
present the naked seeds of plants allied to the 
cyeads and conifers; hence they are strictly de- 
scribed, not as fossil fruits, but as graines fossiles. 
They occur, in a silicified condition, in the 
pebbles of a conglomerate in the coal mea- 
sures, where they were discovered by M. Grand’- 
Eury. All the seeds are orthotropous, the 
testa of each presenting a hilum and a chalaza 
at the base, oak a micropyle at the opposite ex- 
tremity ; the structure of the nucleus cannot be 
well studied, since its tissues have been altered by 
silicification, and the internal cavities are studded 
with crystals of quartz, like true geodes. Although 
the general structure of the seed resembles that of 
existing gymnosperms, yet many of the fossils 

resent characters which clearly separate them 
rom existing genera; indeed, M. Brongniart’s 
studies have Tea to the recognition of as many as 
seventeen genera and twenty-four species from 
this single locality. The technical c ters of 
these genera and species have been given by the 
author in a memoir presented to the Academy of 
Sciences of Peris. 


Ir was by no means an easy task that Mr. 
Judd set before him in attempting to work out 
the geological history of the Secondary rocks 
of Scotland, scattered as they are in isolated 
masses amid the older formations. In the second 
aay of Mr. Judd’s memoir on this subject, which 

recently been published by the Geological 
Society, the author discusses the mutual relations 
of the secondary and volcanic rocks of the western 
coast of Scotland. The mesozoic period was both 
preceded and followed by violent volcanic dis- 
turbanees. Probably the first period of activity 





extended from the time of the Old Red Sandstone 
down to the close of the Palaeozoic era, and the 
second period appears to have lasted throughout 
bianca 5 times—felspathic oracid rocks having been 
erup from the Eocene volcanoes, and augitic or 
basic rocks from those of Miocene age. The dis- 
tribution of these volcanic rocks in the Isle of 
Mull is clearly shown by a coloured sketch-map 
accompanying the paper. The continuation of 
Mr. Judd’s researches will be looked for with 
much interest by all who are occupied with the 
study of Scottish geology, 


In a paper entitled “Des Stations Celtiques 
au point de vue Géologique,” M. Eugéne Robert 
connects the distribution of these early stations 
with the geological features of the country. A 
supply of flint was of all things most necessary to 
the old stone-using folk, and consequently it was 
by no means a matter of indifference whether 
they settled in this district or in that. In France 
flints are very common, both in the ehalk and in 
certain fresh-water limestones; but those from 
the latter rocks are the better fitted for tool- 
making. Rolled flint pebbles are excessively 


‘common, but these are generally too brittle, 


although in some cases they have been largely 
employed. 

East AnGrIA offers peculiar attraction to the 
student of British geology, since some of the 
Upper Tertiaries are limited to this area. The 
county of Suffolk is specially favoured in this re- 
spect, for the richly fossiliferous beds known as 
the OCoralline and Red Crags are scarcely to be 
found beyond the limits of the county. Mr 
J. E. Taylor, the Curator of the Ipswich Museum, 
has written an excellent sketch of the geo. of 
Suffolk, which has been reprinted from White's 
County History and Gazetteer. The writer con- 
cisely describes the several formations from the 
chalk upwards, giving special prominence te the 
crags and the series of glacial deposits. Peculiar 
facilities are afforded for studying the Suffolk 
crags in the numerous pits which have been opened 
for working the phosphatic nodules, so largely used 
in the manufacture of mineral manures, 


In 1865 a volume was issued by the Geological 
Survey of Canada, containing descriptions of new 
Silurian fossils by Mr. Billings, the palaeontologist 
of the survey. The first part of a new volume of 
this work has just appeared. Mr. Billings here de- 
scribes a large number of new species from 
palaeozoic rocks in various parts of the Dominion, 
including the Silurian and Devonian rocks uf 
Gaspé, the “ primordial rocks” of Newfoundland, 
and the Upper Silurians of Arisaig, in Nova 
Scotia. 

A sPLENDID example of the aid which the 
microscope may afford to the student of petrolo 
is furnished by Dr. Méhl’s memoir on the Basalts 
and Phonolites of Saxony, published in the 
Dresden Nova Acta. Nearly six hundred sections 
have been prepared for this memoir, but the 
author tells us that he has cut and studied, al- 
together, no fewer than five thousand sections of 
the tertiary and younger eruptive rocks. In the 
present essay the wnineralogical characters of a jarye 
number of Saxon basalts are minutely described, 
while the more important preparations are figured 
in some excellent chromo-lithographed plates 
which accompany the memoir. 


Som notes on the occurrence of ores of mercury 
in several localities in Carinthia and Carniola have 
been contributed by Bergdirector von Lipold to 
the Austrian Zeitschrift fir Bergwesen. 

A PAPER on the zeolitic minerals which occur 
in the cavities of a vesicular basalt quarried near 
Buchholz, east of the Siebengebirge, has been 

blished in Leonhard and Geinitz’s Jahrbuch. 
Tn this paper Professor A. Streng describes the 
crystallographic and chemical characters of phillip- 
site, apophyllite, faujasite, and gismondine. 

Somm time ago Dr. von Stache, of Vienna, 
lished the first part of his researches in the 
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zoic rocks of the Alps, and having since continued 
his studies in this area, he has lately published a 
second paper in the Jahrbuch d. k.k. Geolog. Reichs- 
anstalt. This elaborate memoir is devoted to an 
examination of the older rocks of the Eastern 
Alps. The Retchsanstalt has also recently issued 
two fine monographs—one on the palaeozoic rocks 
and fossils of Podolia, by Dr. von Alth; and the 
other on the triassic genera Daonella and Halobia, 
by Dr. von Mojsvar. 





M. Leconte, referring to the utilisation of 
water power in the compressed air-engines em- 
ployed in making the Mont Cenis tunnel, pro- 
poses to make the tidal movements available for a 
similar purpose in excavating the projected tunnel 
under the Dover Straits. 


A Revrer’s telegram states that, it has been 
decided to establish a museum in Madrid for 
objects coming from Spanish colonies. 


A MONUMENT to Albert von Graefe, the oculist, 
is shortly to be unveiled at Berlin. It is situated 
in the middle of a garden, facing the principal 
entrance to the Charité. ‘ 

THE question of cremation or inhumation, which 
has long been a puzzle to those interested in the 
ancient cemetries of Etruria, as at Villanova and 
Poggio Renzo, will be placed in an entirely new 
light if the theory can be made good which M. 
Bertrande, on the part of Count Conestabile, its 
originator, announces in the September number of 
the Revue Archéologique, pp. 155-7. Details are 
promised at an early date. For the present we 
are told that the Etruscans proper followed only 
the process of inhumation, and that the tombs 
where evidence of cremation has been found be- 
longed to a native population, towards which the 
Tusci stood in the relation of conquerors and of 
an aristocracy. This native population would 
adhere for a time to its primitive custom, and this 
would account for the presence of the two methods 
of burial side by side in the same cemeteries. 
Count Conestabile has earned a splendid reputa- 
tion by his services to Etruscian archaeology, and, 
therefore, while waiting for his explanation, it is 
only right that we should anticipate a solid foun- 
dation for his theory. 








FINE ART. 
PRIVATE COLLECTIONS OF ANCIENT SCULPTURE. 


Ir is curious to observe how the rapid growth of 
National Museums in the principal countries of 
Europe has affected the passion with which our 
nobility and others of station and means had been 
wont to collect about them works of Greek and 
Roman art. So far as sculpture is concerned, that 
passion has practically died out, owing partly to 
the keenness of competition, but more perhaps to 
the shade which is cast on all enterprise of the 
kind by the absorbing interest of national collec- 
tions. It is small credit to be the possessor of a 
gallery of ancient sculptures in this country now, 
when the mind at first Sr ow of such a subject 
turns always to the British Museum. But while it 
is true that the collection of that institution repre- 
sents the finest treasures of ancient sculpture 
which have been brought to this country, and 
safe to assume that for the future no private com- 
petitor will distance it in the acquisition of any 
object of monumental importance, there remain 
these two facts, that many private collections— 
some of them formed when the Museum as yet 
was not—still exist in scattered places of this 
country, and that these collections are, for the 

urposes of study, unknown. Of the general 
interest which they excite it may be judged, 
when we say that it has been left to Professor 
Michaelis, of Strassburg, to make a catalogue of 
them—not for our wants, but for the wants of 
students in Germany. If this neglect were likely 
to have weight in inducing the owners of these 
treasures to offer them to the Museum at their 





ove value, it might be defended on principle. 
ut such a prospect is hardly to be encouraged. 
Meantime we may as well know what really 
exists, and for this purpose the catalogue just 
mentioned—it will appear in the forthcoming 
number of the Archdologische Zeitung of Berlin— 
will be invaluable. It does not, however, pretend 
to be complete, one object in yp eee it having 
been to show the number and importance of the 
specimens of sculpture in comparatively known 
collections, and so to draw out information, first, 
about collections, if any, which may have escaped 
notice; and, secondly, about certain sculptures 
which are known to have been in this country 
once, but are not now discoverable. Omitted 
from the catalogue are, further, all sepulchral bas- 
reliefs and sculptured sarcophagi, which are re- 
served for separate publication at the instance of 
the Roman Institute—the former by Professors 
Conze and Michaelis, the latter by Professor 
Matz. 


Preliminary to his catalogue, Professor Michaelis 
gives a sketch of the formation of the chief En- 
glish collections, which, while it cannot be read 
without sometimes suggesting the overpowerin 
influence of fashion, yet in the main is calcula 
to leave feelings of pride at the unconquerable 
zeal with which for about two centuries the 
ancient world was ransacked to furnish the gal- 
leries of our men of note. It was not till a com- 
paratively late period that the passion took root in 
this country, owing, perhaps more to political than 
to geographical isolation. It began with Thomas 
Howard, Parl of Arundel (1585-1646), ‘“ to whose 
liberal charge and magnificence,” says Peacham, 
an admiring contemporary, “this angle of the 
world oweth the first sight of Greek and Roman 
gtatues, with whose admired presence he began to 
honour the gardens and galleries at Arundel 
House about twenty years ago, and hath ever 
since continued to transplant old Greece into 
England.” The pursuit was now taken up by 
Charles I. and the Duke of Buckingham, with an 
activity which may be ee estimated from the 
fact that the sale of the King’s collection, number- 
ing 450 specimens, realised 16,000/. The search 
for such objects was no longer confined to Italy : 
the fleet in the Mediterranean, the ambassador at 
the Porte, and private agents in Greece and Asia 
Minor being looked to for a constant supply of 
new specimens of sculpture and inscriptions. Un- 
scrupulousness seems to have been the first merit 
of an agent in this matter, and accordingly we 
have some fine tales of their exploits, as, for in- 
stance, when Petty, the agent of the Earl of 
Arundel, obtained for his master, among other 
things, the famous Parian Chronicle, by contriving 
that its former owner, a certain luckless Mr. 
Sampson, should at the right moment be conveyed 
to prison in Smyrna (1627). Critical judgment 
was an accomplishment which was not insisted on. 
The agent’s business was to obtain, fairly or not, 
all that came in his way, and to send it home. 
Nothing, however, was so genuinely welcome as 
portrait busts, which, with their stamp of past 
greatness, seldom fail to interest ambitious 
minds. We can easily conceive, to come to more 
recent times, the source of the pleasure with 
which Burke contemplated his imperial Roman 
busts. But our collectors have not always been 
men of this mould. At times, indeed, they have 
been men—as in the case of Dr. Mead, physician 
to George II., and in large practice—fully occu- 
pied with duties between which and this pursuit 
there appears to be no rational connexion. To- 
wards the end of last century, the rapacious 
agents of former times were succeeded by men 
who, like Gavin Hamilton, had nothing at heart 
but the interests of ancient sculpture, or, like 
Jenkins and Byres, who, if dealers by business, 
had yet excellent taste. The scene of their ac- 
tivity was Rome and its neighbourhood. The 
Roman villas and palaces full of ancient sculp- 
tures opened their doors to the auctioneer freely, 
and not content with this, Hamilton obtained 





leave to excavate numerous ancient sites near 
Rome, and carried on his work with unparalleled 
success, Naturally, most of the figures so found 
were more or less mutilated, and as such, deemed 
unfit for the market until they had been subjected 
to the vilest process of restoration. Take, for 
example, what Nollekens says in the following 
passage from his life :— 

“Why, do you know, I got all the first and best of 
my money by putting antiques together. Hamilton 
and I and Jenkins generally used to go shares in what 
we bought; and as I had to match the pieces as well 
as I could and clean ’em, I had the best part of the 
profits. Gavin Hamilton was a good fellow, but as 
tor Jenkins, he followed the trade of supplying the 
foreign visitors with intaglios and cameos made by his 
own people that he kept in a part of the ruins of the 
Coliseum fitted up for’em to work in slyly by them- 
selves. I saw’em at work though, and Jenkins gave 
a whole handful of ’em to me to say nothing about 
the matter to anybody else but myself. Bless your 
heart! he sold ’em as fast as they made ’em.” 

Among the principal purchasers in this quarter 
were Charles Townley, whose collection is in the 
British Museum; Henry Blundell, of Ince, near 
Liverpool; and the Marquis of Lansdowne. There 
were many others less conspicuous, as the halls 
of England testify. But again the desires of col- 
lectors turned to Greece itself under the influence 
of the Dilettanti Society, of travellers like Sir 
Richard Worsley and Clarke of Cambridge, but 
especially after Lord Elgin had obtained for his 
treasures a rome 2 ~ in we ae Museum. 
For a time the rooted liking for pretty specimens 
of Graeco-Roman art, which found a powerful 
defender in Payne Knight, offered stubborn re- 
sistance, but the tide was too strong for him in 
the end. M 

So far we have touched only on a very few of 
the points raised by the introduction prefixed by 
Proknecr Michaelis to his catalogue. For the 
rest, we must refer to the Archiologische Zeitung ; 
and we would conclude by suggesting that we 
should now ask ourselves whether it is Wiser, a8 
we seem to be doing, to wait for some ow 
very distant day when these private collections 
will become public and easily accessible property, 
or at once to take all the advantages that are 
offered to become acquainted with them. 

A. S. Murray. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Srk Ricwarp Wattace has offered to the 
Grand Chancellor of the Legion of Honour, for 
the decoration of the great salon of the Palace, a 
magnificent garniture de cheminée, formerly the 
property of Marshal Davoust, to whom it was 
given by Napoleon I. To this he has added some 
fine vases and candelabras of bronze gilt, from 
Malmaison, where they ornamented the cabinet 
de travail of Napoleon, then First Consul, who was 
the founder of the Order. 


Some valuable paintings have perished, writes 
the Précurseur, of Antwerp, in consequence of 4 
fire at a coachmaker’s, over which was the work- 
shop of Van der Haeghen, a picture liner, who had 
at the time several important pictures confided to 
him, among which were two large pieces of 
Rubens, one representing the Triumph of Love, 
the other, Children at Play, encircled by wreaths 
of fruit in Snyders’ best manner. Also, the Last 
Supper, by Cornelis de Wael, the younger, be- 
longing to the church of St. James, at Antwerp. 
But the greatest loss caused by the fire is, con- 
sidering the rarity of works of this painter, the 
masterpiece of Wenceslaus Roeberger, representing 
the Martyrdom of St. Sebastian, ordered by the 
brotherhood of that name to ornament the chapel 
of St. Sebastian, in the cathedral of Antwerp. 
The painting disappeared, with many others, at 
the time of the French invasion, and after oad 
through several hands, was purchased in 1833 by 
M. Verlinden, an amateur of pictures at Antwerp, 
who had given it to Van der Haeghen for some 
necessary repairs to the framework. 
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At a recent sitting of the Academy of Inscrip- 
tions, M. Adrien de Lo rier read a letter he 
had received from M. de Villefosse,at Constantine, 


accompanied by photographs of a terra-cotta mask, 
painted re, discovered in the tanks of Malqua, at 
arthage. The colour scales easily, and in places 
where it has been removed, shows the thickness of 
the mask, The hair, which falls back in long 
plaits down the neck, is, as well as the eyebrows, 
painted black, The ears are each pierced with 
six holes, three above and three below, probably 
to suspend earrings or other ornaments. Round 
the mask are seven holes much larger, three on 
the upper. of the head, with one above and 
another below each ear. These were probably 
used to fix the mask. M. de Villefosse inclines to 
consider it a funeral mask, but M. de Longpérier 
refutes the idea, on account of its small size, in- 
sufficient to cover the face. This is the first 
specimen, he says, of an object in full relief (de 
ronde bosse) of Carthaginian art, offering all the 
characteristics of Phoenician art. The same red 
colour of the face exists on figures on the great 
tomb of Caere, and also in another sculpture of 
Asiatic work, a head painted red, with black hair, 
brought from Edessa, and both now in the Louvre. 
If, therefore, we compare this mask with the 
terra-cottas of Phoenicia, we recognise an analogy, 
a similitude of workmanship which warrants our 
attributing to the works of stone, marble, and 
bronze found in Carthage the style of the Semitic 
monuments left to us of the same material. 


THE municipality of Nimes have decided upon 
erecting a statue of M. Guizot in one of the gar- 
dens of the new museum. 


A most valuable discovery has been lately made 
at Herculaneum—that of a female bust, life-size, 
of pure silver, in admirable preservation. What 
is curious is, that at first it was thought to 
be only of bronze, of which metal so many are 
found at Herculaneum and Pompeii. The scoriae 
charged with sulphur, with which it was sur- 
rounded, have superficially altered the precious 
metal of this work of art, and the sulphuret 
of silver which has formed on its surface 
gives it the ap ce of a black figure of 
ordinary metal. It was only when it was taken 
to the museum that one of the keepers, struck by 
its colour, which differed so greatly from that of 
the bronzes, thought of scratching the surface, 
when the silver reappeared in all its brilliancy. 
This superb work of art is the only one of its kind 
that has been yet discovered in the buried cities. 
It weighs rather more than 42 Ib. 


Onze hundred cartoons by Schwind, Schnorr, 
Kmlbach, and others, the original drawings to 
many beautiful church windows executed at the 
Royal Institution for Glass-painting (K nigliche 
owe in Munich, will shortly arrive in 
London. cartoons are the property of 
Herren Merkel and Bachmaier, the directors of the 
Munich Gallery, who intend to exhibit them at 
the Crystal Palace, as no other place large enough 
for them can be found. 


We have very good authority for stating that 
there need be no serious apprehension of a refusal 
on the part of the Greek Chamber to ratify the con- 
vention entered into between the Government and 
the Prussians for the excavation of Olympia. 


Tue new Paris Synagogue (opened on the 9th 
of last month) in the Rue gre Victoire is ex- 
citing conaiderable attention by the peculiarity of 
its external architecture, and the dimensions and 
gorgeous character of the interior. In style it is 
mixed Byzantine and Moorish, and it is to be re- 
gretted that the narrowness of the street in which 
it stands, and the generally unfavourable nature 
of the site, mar the imposing character of the 
building, and prevent it from being seen to ad- 
vantage. The main aisle, which is twice as broad 
and nearly as lofty as that of Notre Dame, forms 
suitable approach to the noble “ Theba,” or high 
altar, from which the scriptures are read, and on 








which stands a seven-armed massive silver cande- 
labrum six feet high, which is in itself a most ad- 
mirable work of art, and, like the marble columns 
and other decorative portions of the building, the 
gift of private individuals. From its originality 
and simple grandeur, the design reflects honour on 
the architect, M. Aldrophe. 

In the numismatic cabinet of the Royal Mint at 
Rome, bronze copies are sold of the great medal 
a of Rome becoming the capital of 

y: ‘ 

Two exhibitions have recently been held in 
Boston which, although not of much importance 
in themselves, may possibly point to significant 
results in the future. Education in drawing has 
for some time past been made compulsory iu 
America, and public Art Schools have been 
established by the State; moreover, every town 
of more than 10,000 inhabitants is now bound to 
support an evening school of art for the instruction 
of adults. It is the works of the pupils in these 
schools—the public Art schools and the normal 
Art schools of Massachusetts—that form the exhi- 
bitions in question: crude works enough, no doubt, 
but interesting as showing the fruits of a mode 
of instruction differing in many respects from that 
usually —— in the Art schools of other coun- 
tries. e chief features in the American mode of 
teaching are: drawing from memory, drawing 
from dictation, and original composition, which 
is permitted at a much earlier period than in our 
English Art schools. Drawing from memory is 
easy to understand. It accustoms the pupil to 
observe the forms of things and fix them in the 
mind. Drawing from dictation needs more ex- 
planation. The teacher stands before his class 
without any kind of paper, slate, or board on 
which to execute a drawing. He simply dictates 
the subject to be drawn, line by line, point by 
point, and, as the pupils do not know beforehand 
what the final result of these lines, &c., will be, 
their attention and interest are excited far more 
than if a model were placed before them to copy. 
Of course such practice can only be of use for con- 
ventional subjects that have certain definite pro- 
portions, more especially geometrical figures, but 
one can well understand that the following such 
dictation must rouse the powers of attention in the 
pupils and produce a certain quickness of com- 
prehension and expression. 

That.it does in fact do so is warmly asserted by 
a Boston correspondent of the Betblatt zur 
Zeitschrift fiir Bildende Kunst, from whose letter 
on the subject we have gained much information. 
In the exhibition of the pupils of the public 
schools, it is astonishing, he says, to note the 
firmness of hand in drawings of children of eight 
and nine years old, and the understanding evinced 
of conventional ornament. America has, it is true, 
not as yet revealed any remarkable artistic genius, 
but who knows but that the art of the future may 
belong to her, instead of to France which so con- 
fidently claims it ; at all events it is evident that 
she is doing her best to foster in her children a 
love anda knowledge of art that cannot fail to 
lead to useful if not t results. 

The rapidity with which works of art are 
executed in America is another remarkable fact. 
If life is as short there, art, at all events does not 
seem to be so long as on this side of the Atlantic. 
American painters think nothing of covering miles 
of canvas in an incredibly short space of time, 
and it would seem that it only requires six months’ 
study of art to be able to set up as a teacher. In 
a review of one of the exhibitions above men- 
tioned, namely, that of the normal Art schools of 
Massachusetts, an American paper states that 
most of the candidates for the position of teacher 
had executed the series of twenty-four drawings 
required of them as a test of their powers within 
the space of six months, and that one among the 
candidates absolutely knew nothing of drawing 
before that time ! One would infer from this that 
the knowledge required for the profession of art- 
teacher in America was not very profound, but, 





on the other hand, we find that these twenty-four 
drawings must exhibit a knowledge of drawing in 
most of its branches, and that the candidates are 
required to pass in drawing from set copies, shaded 
drawing from models, perspective construction, 
shadow construction, perspective drawing from 
nature, botanic analysis to aid in the compo- 
sition of ornament, history of ornament, ap- 
plied ornament, architectural drawing, ma- 
chine drawing, construction of building, water- 
colour painting, &c.—altogether a formidable 
amount of knowledge, that no one but an Ameri- 
can would suppose it possible to attain in a space 
of six months. It is not said whether this pro- 
digy of an art-scholar passed, only that he sent in 
his twenty-four drawings for exhibition with the 
other candidates. 


THE Observateur d Avesnes mentions the recent 
discovery, on the site of the old Porte de France, 
at Avesnes, of a little cannon, which, to judge 
from its form, belongs to the fifteenth century. 
It therefore probably served in the defence of that 
town in 1477. Two curious coins were found at 
the same time and place: one a silver piece, of 
Louis de Bourbon, Bishop of Liége, brother of 
Charles the Bold—the bishop whose assassination 
by Guillaume de la Marck was used by Scott as 
an incident of Quentin Durward; the other, a 
gold piece, of Jean de Hornes, provost of Saint- 
Lambert, elected Bishop of Liége in 1484. He 
died in 1505. 


M. Wrncxtrr, architect at Strassburg, has 
lately discovered a reliquatre which doubtless was 
formerly placed behind the high altar of the church 
of Seok: It is in stone of Tonnerre, a 
richly carved, and is supposed to be early fifteent 
century work—work, that is, of a period when 
many of the sculptures at Rheims were executed, 
and some of these sculptures it appears to imitate. 
This old church of Marsal possesses a clock, of the 
early part of the sixteenth century, which bears 
this inscription :— 

Zu Marcel gnaedich bin ich 
Maister Conrat von Vich gos mich. 
(Anno 1518). 
Je suis 4 Marcel par la grace de Dieu, 
Maitre Conrad de Vie m’a fondue en ce lieu. 








THE STAGE. 
THE ACTING IN “TWO ROSES.” 


Tue revival of Zwo Roses—especially in the 
absence of the man of genius who played its 
principal part—was an audacious experiment by 
the managers of the Vaudeville, but an experiment 
that has proved entirely successful. Not only do 
we, now that after a three years’ interval the 
piece receives a second setting, the more easily 
persuade ourselves of its permanent merits; but 
we see in its present performance an excellence 
rarely attained. The piece was acted capitally at 
first; so well that though some merits of its own 
lay on the surface, it was not certain how much 
merit lay beneath, nor how large a measure of its 
success was due to its interpreters, and inseparable 
from their own personality. But now a second 
company—for only Mr. Thorne remains, to repeat 
his representation of the blind man, Caleb Deecie 
—has taken it up, and on the whole with even 
ter success, and it has obtained this success 
y a representation wholly independent of and 
often wholly unlike anything that es gone before. 
No one can see Two Foses played by this second 
and very different cast, without discerning that 
the comedy has something more than a passin 
strength. It is built out of wit and feeling ond 
close observation. As literary work it reflects a 
bit of English society with the accuracy with 
which the work of M. Emile Augier reflects a 
wider and more important society in France ; and 
the author, while leaving traditional for natural 
sources of humour, keeps the play natural with- 
out making it trivial, so that the fun is other than 
that which has been found in a miscarried milk- 
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jug, and the sentiment other than that which 
clusters round a swing in a playground. 

Of course there are two or three things in the 
treatment of the subject to which one may 
reasonably take exception. The character of 
“Our Mr. Jenkins,” the commercial traveller who 
is always relieving a well-born family now fallen 
and poor, is newer in its conception than in its 
treatment ; and, while true enough in the first 
act, this good fellow becomes distinctly farcical 
in the third. When he remarks, with momentary 
piety, that he has “put off the Old Man,” it is 
capital for Caleb Deecie to ask, “ What! had you 
an appointment with him?”—and Mr. Thorne 
asks this with so much solicitude that you feel 
his own anxiety that the appointment, even if it 
be with the “ Old Man,” shall be punctually kept. 
But some of the allusions—that to “the tents of 
Shem ” for instance—are entirely forced. The 
merry bagman would never have caught up this 
pious slang as rapidly as Mr. Albery fancies. And 
the bit of stage-business with the croquet-mallet, 
when “ R is a rook, with a sanctified look,” gains 
only one of the untimely laughs condemned by 
that soundest of theatrical critics—Hamlet, when 
he is advising the players. Again, in the cha- 
racter of Lottie—not so clearly conceived, by the 
bye, as that of Ida—there are one or two points 
which make it difficult to play the part with 
entire consistency. The words in the last act, 
which describe her childish attempt to make her 
rose grow like her sister's, would have done very 
well for the first act, but are only a difficulty in 
the place where they occur, for during the lapse 
of eighteen months the girl’s character has ob- 
viously grown. A great love and a long illness 
have not come to leave no sign. 

And in bringing into new prominence the 
greatness of the love, Miss Amy lle is after 
all quite right. It entails a little difficulty—the 
childishness, which was natural in the beginning, 
having become unnatural to this love in the a 
But it accords with the strength of Jack Wyatt’s 
own care for the girl; and moreover, it accords 
with the main action of the heroine throughout 
the piece—with her solicitude, her forethought 
for Wyatt in his illness; with her own illness 
afterwards ; and with the words, which, spoken 
at the end of the Preys echo the promise made at 
its beginning. he child’s seriousness of Miss 
Fawsitt’s Lottie, in making this promise, had a 
charm and touch of pathos in it, but it is Miss 
Roselle’s Lottie that remembers the promise best ; 
—or rather, this new Lottie improves upon the pro- 
mise, for her feeling grows gradually stronger to 
the end. One thing, however, she does badly—the 
little realistic bit of business over the lover's smoky 
pipe. Too much is made of it; it is too long 
drawn ; too much emphasised. I remember Miss 
Fawsitt disposed of this business with a touch. 
One natural gesture, and the thing was past. But 
in the main Miss Roselle loses nothing of the bright 
side of the character. And from a very graceful 
humour, in the Kentish parlour scene, she rises to 
genuine intensity of feeling in the second act; 
intensity of feeling which would indeed be 
unfitted for drawing-room comedy if it sought or 
found any melodramatic, any over-wrought, ex- 
pression; but the merit of it is, that it is not 
only very strong, but very quiet too, There may 
be nothing perhaps in Miss Roselle’s performance 
to take our public by storm, but the more closely 
we have watched the best French acting—the art 
which considers the ensemble ad well as the indi- 
vidual ; and knows where to stop as well as where 
to begin—the more shall we be satisfied with this 
acting of hers. For Miss Roselle is particularly 
admirable in incidental moments: in fleeting ex- 
pressions which the bare words of the piece have 
done nothing to prompt. She is generally best 
where acting is really most difficult; that is, 
where the author has done least for the artist, and 
where the spectator is naturally least expectant of 
effect. 

Mr. Farren, who now, in place of Mr. Irving, is 





igby Grant, has given us many picturesque per-" 
Fe ra none better than that of the old city 
merchant in Holcroft’s Road to Ruin. His present 
performance is full of discretion and carefulness : 
perhaps it is not as clearly individual as some 
others of his, though I am not sure that it is less 
true; for here, indeed, Mr. Farren’s Grant is not 
the visible humbug that Mr. Irving made him. 
With Mr. Farren, it is conceivable that the 
heroine should still believe in her father—a point 
throughout insisted on—while with Mr. Irving 
this was only conceivable on the supposition that 
the heroine was a fool. While, therefore, it may 
be thought that Mr. Irving’s performance was the 
more salient and the more immediately effective, 
it will be allowed that Mr. Farren’s is thoroughly 
studied, and that it is full of points to which much 
meaning is given. The new Digby Grant is a 
calmer man than the old. He is surer of his 
—s if he is less ingenious in reaching them. 

e is master of his means from the beginning, for 
his nerves are no longer shattered, and nothing 
“ annoys him very much.” 

The Jack Wyatt of Mr. Charles Warner is a 
manly fellow, who allows himself to be rather 
more wretched than his predecessor on account of 
separation from his love. It is quite in vain that 
he persuades himself that it is pleasant to be a 
bachelor—even the misery of Mr. Jenkins with his 
wife is not an appreciable comfort to him, and he 
fairly breaks down at least once. But yet he half 
despises himself for his despair, and is a very 
workaday young fellow, after all: less fascina- 
ting, they tell me, than Mr. Montagu was; but 
then you give him your undivided attention, and 
while*commiserating his misfortunes you are not 
distracted by the anxious consideration as to whe- 
ther his coat is the result of the art of Maddox Street 
or the art of Savile Row. Mr. Thorne’s Caleb Deecie 
is an accurate study of the particularly hopeful 
and cheery character of this one blind man, and 
not so much, as has been said, a study of the cha- 
racteristics of many. There is often a high calm 
about the blind, and this Caleb Deecie hasn’t got. 
But he is devoted to his friend—he takes his 
blindness very much as a matter of fact, that has 
no romance in it, and so is rightly enough no 

ndant at all to the Nydia of Lord Lytton’s story. 

e has no raptures, but little dissatisfaction. 
He accepts to-day, and takes no thought for the 
morrow, and is chiefly occupied with his next 
step but one. Mr. David James by his representa- 
tion of the generous bagman has added to the 
list of good performances of comedy which suc- 
ceeds to the earlier list of amusing performances 
in burlesque. His present representation, being 
entirely comic, does not give him the opportunity 
of displaying any new power which was afforded 
by the more mixed representation of the country 
brother Coke in Old Heads and Young Hearts ; 
but it is genuinely funny from the first to the last, 
and true to life into the bargain. Miss Larkin 
is ecstatic in her reminiscences of the oratory of 
Exeter Hall; and Miss Kate Bishop, as the sister 
of Lottie, acts better than she has acted before. 
There is more of vigour in her performance, along 
with the intelligence that keeps her natural. 

There is a lawyer in the piece—one Mr. 
Furnival—and he is played this time by Mr. 
Edward Righton. Fancy a pufly indomitable 
man, entirely good natured—the sort of lawyer 
who heals a quarrel instead of making it worse. 
He belongs, you may be sure, to a very good club, 
and though full of business contrives to get his 
rubber there, and his chat. He is just as 
sorry for other people’s misfortunes as a con- 
siderate surgeon is for other people’s maladies 
—just as sorry and no more. Hie is invariably 
cheery and continually energetic. His mind is 
ten years younger than his body, for he has been 
seized in middle age with some complaint or other 
in his back—I think it is rheumatism, but it may 
be lumbago, or even a more deeply seated malady 
—which gives him a peculiar and an awkward 
walk, His life is not very good for an in- 








completeness so absolute that you 


him in the street, and find it difficult to connect 
him only with the stage of a theatre. The 
trait is of such uncommon excellence that by it Mr. 


his profession. 

So much to praise! and yet one has been look- 
ing for points to blame. But the truth is, that 
the playgoer may witness—at the Vaudeville—a 
performance of well-nigh unbroken excellence by 
a little society of artists. Coming back from 
moors and coast, he may enjoy it as a boy enjoys 
a pantomime. For many a year there has been no 
better thing. All the town should go to see it. 

FREDERICK WEDMORE. 


THE NEW PIECE AT THE STRAND. 


Srxce the curtain dropped for the first time on 
Nemesis, Mr. H. B, Farnie, the author of that 
bouffonnerie, has been a favourite with those who 
relish a laugh after dinner. Although his next 
Strand burlesque, Eldorado, was rather disappoint- 
ing, Mr. Farnie has now, with the bouffonnerie 
musicale of Loo, or the Party who Took Miss, 
produced last Monday at the above-named theatre, 
again hit the mark. The plot—and there are, 
by the way, not many pieces of that character 
where such a thing is to be met with—presents 
the following incidents. Tabardon (Mr. Hany 
Cox), a retired notary, now wine grower, intends 
to marry his only daughter Louisa (Miss Lottie 
Venn) on commercial principles, and has taken 
into his house a round dozen of suitors, all young 
vine growers, for a twelvemonth’s trial. The 
most stupid of them, Emilion (Mr. Terry), of 
course wins the father’s favour, very much to the 
discomfort of Louisa (Miss Lottie Venn), whose 
heart has been touched by the cracked wfs-de- 
poitrine of Fiasco di Gamut (Mr. H. St. Maur), 
the tenor of a travelling opera-bouffe company. 
The scene opens on the eve of the day on which 
Louise is to be united with Emilion, and we find 
the two lovers, as well as the rejected suitors, in 
great despair. The tenor confesses his sorrow to 
Bagatelle, the prima donna of his troupe (Miss 
Angelina Olaude), who promises help. Two 
ladies of the travelling opera-bouffe troupe in dis- 
guise induce Tabardon—who thinks himself still 
un homme a bonnes fortwnes—to come to 2 
fair lady who is expecting him at the Café du 
Théitre in Bordeaux, and by the same means 
“ Jead astray” Emilion. Their plans, of course, 
are successful, and we see in the third scene 
Louisa married to the tenor, and Bagatelle to 
Rimbambo, the last Prince of the Abruzzi (M. 


Marius), who ueaths his estates in the 
Abruzzi to Bagatelle, annuiling the uest at 
the same time in a codicil. This light can- 


vas Mr. Farnie has filled up with much humour, 
many very funny scenes, so that the audience 
laughs from the beginning to the end—except, 
indeed, in the rather slow third scene, which 


will gain by being shortened. Miss lina 
Claude has the most prominent  - hose 
lo, after 


whom Miss Claude or ae ap in 
her great success in Nemesis, will be pleased to 
restore her to their favour by her cleverness in 
this. Miss Lottie Venn fills the secondary 

of Louisa, Mr. Harry Cox is a Seg Mr. 
Terry's humour is excellent. M. ius is as 
amusing as he was in Nemesis, and this is quite 
enough. Mr. H. St. Maur, who plays Fiasco, }s 
stiffer than ever real tenors are upon their own 
stage, but some minor characters are well filled by 
Mr. H. Carter, Miss Kate Philipps, and Miss La 
Feuillade. The music is cleverly arranged by Mr. 
John Fitzgerald, and Mr. Hall has painted some 
pretty scenes, At the end of the burlesque Mr. 
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stage-manager, Mr. 

TAs cara te supe llegar baadome pao 
him, “ Mr. Farnie being absent and supposed to 

in Brigh ” Some of the ieee bestowed 

upon the absent gentleman for whom Mr. Stephen- 

were due to the stage-manager him- 

self. . Farnie was fortunate enough to come 

back from Brighton directly after his absence was 

announced—in time, in fact, to shake hands with 
a few critical friends. Siemunp MENKEs. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Tey uced Mr. Halliday’s adaptation of 
the Talisman at Drury Lane, on Saturday. A 
correspondent was able to give us, in our last 
number, some account of the way in which the 

has dealt with the original work. The 
way has been found satisfactory by a Lane 
audience, and the fact that it has been so found 
answers, as we conceive, more than one of the 
objections that might possibly be made to it. 


Mr. Halliday has been too often con- 
demned because his work has not the eloquence of 
poetry and because it does not with un- 


numbered epigrams. Did he ever intend it to? 
You must judge a work surely, in some measure, 
by the standard whieh the author proposes to 
himself. Well, Mr. Halliday wu — other 

i posed to popularise in t est sense, 
on eae of at wena the work of two men 
of genius who were novel-writers—the greatest 

and Scotland have produced. In the 
main, he has succeeded in his task. No doubt he 
has found it profitable; and, considered prac- 
tically, we cannot see that it has been unworthy. 
What if, in the case of adaptations from Sir Walter, 

i has counted posta aryl epeer sera 
is e in for pageantry. is partic 
adaptation nay tr performed at Drury Lane is, 
it is true, in some respects a less considerable and 
successful performance than some others. Really 
too much room is allowed for revels which look 
very like a Christmas pantomime ; all this breaks 
in too much, it seems, upon the interest of the 
story. But after all, Mr. Halliday has found his 
British public, and not made it. Moreover, the 
piece affords to several popular actors the kind of 

that are suited to them. Messrs, Terriss and 

xvewick and Miss Wallis enact 7“ < the 

principal characters, and appear to the per- 
Soon who acquit themselves the best. 

Faded Flowers—the little work of Mr. Arthur 
A’Becket—produeed at the Haymarket by Mdlle. 
Bestrice’s company a few nights ago, would be 
worthy of some notice, even were it only be- 
Cause it is one of the very few attempts ever made 
to seriously interest us in a story that is told in a 
single act, But some of the details of the little 
story are ingenious, and much of the language is 
nervous and good. The main fault a to be 
the improbability at the root, not so much of 
the subject as of the general treatment—the wife, 
brought face to face with the old lover, could 
hard fail’ to recognise him. She does not see 
him for a minute only. She talks to him much, 
and confides in him, and believes all along that he 
is her old lover's friend. By voice, by manner, if 
not by face, she would surely have ri im. 
But if we forget for a moment this chief impro- 
bability, the piece is an interesting one. It wants 
sd finished acting to give it reality. poe =n 

vey, who plays the princi — t 
lover whe at beck to find his —- 
married to his friend—is extremely unequal ; a 
judgment, which spt g apron Soory half 

pleasantn but without subtlety or 
force. As the husband, Mr. Gayton is by no 
means to be commended. 
_. Tue Lyceum opened its doors on mar for 
its regular season under the management of Mr. 
Bateman. The main piece enacted was The Bells, 
which will perhaps continue to be performed till 





the production of Hamlet. The best part of the 
public knows already that while it is a most effec- 
tive drama, it does not afford to Mr. Irving his 
best character. An actress, with a merry wit, said 
lately that it reminded her of the Dumb Man o 
Manchester, and when asked what was the 
Man of Manchester, explained that it was a sensa- 
tional piece of the utmost wildness, in which all 
the characters were murdered ; that it was played 
by the pantaloon sometimes for his Benefit, in 
country towns, when Christimas gaieties were 
over, and that The Bells was “a burlesque upon 
it.” But that is only one way of looking at an 
effective drama, which, though it does not afford 
to Mr. Irving room for his more delicate effects 
and subtler suggestions, does enable him to give a 
mtstion of amazing power. The Bells is 
just now followed by the well-known farce, Fish 
out of Water, in which Mr. Compton, who isa 
new acquisition at the Lyceum, acts with his 
wonted skill. 


Tar Globe has opened with East Lynne and 
Vert-Vert—the programme we announced last 
week. Miss Ada Ward, who may be inclined to 
be melodramatic, but who has intelligence to 
boot, now represents the heroine. To this per- 
formance, on the whole creditably sustained, the 
opéra bouffe succeeds. In it Mr. George Barrett 
displays a fair share of dry humour ; but it is the 
actresses who have the most to do. Mdile. 
Camille Dubois is a- very eflicient actress of the 
kind of part she here assumes. She is assisted by 
Miss Marie Parselle, — N. Jordan, and —y 
other yo ladies— by one especially, w. 
name, after” long and diligent (not to say ex- 
hausting) study of the play-bill we are still 
unable to divine; for the play-bill is rather a 
curiosity in its way; being so bafilingly replete 
with the names of numberless young persons all 
more or less attractive, but some of them still, 
alas! unknown to fame. It is an embarras de 
rochesses. 


Miss Isaper Bareman was ill last week at 
Bristol, and unable to act with Mr. Irving in 
Richelieu. 


THE Love Apple is the latest musical addition to 
the programme of the Gaiety. Mr. Tayler, Miss 
Alice Cook, and Miss Monroe (a débutante) have 
appeared in it. 

Tuis-evening will be the first of Gtroflé-Gtrofla 
in English. It will draw people—at all events 
from curiosity to begin with—to the Philharmonic 
Theatre. 

Tne reappearance of Mr. Sothern at the Hay- 
market, and the beginning of the regular season 
there, is fixed for next Saturday. 

On Monday Mdme. Celeste appears at the Adel- 
phi in Green Bushes—evergreens themselves, yet 
hardly so indestructible, seemingly, as the actress 
who is associated with them. At this theatre 
during the week, the American Mr. Clarke has 
been giving his performance of Dr. Pangloss in 
The Heir-at-Law. 

We chronicled last week the new success of 
Mdille. Delaporte in Paris, and are pleased to be 
able to say now, that partly in consequence of 
this success, the eminent actress, too long lost to 
France, is not likely to renew the ment 
which will take her to St. Petersburg during the 
present month. This Russiau engagement, which, 
with brief intermissions for holidays, such as the 
present, has taken up many years, approaches its 
conclusion ; and it is with the intention of appear- 
ing more frequently in Paris that Mdlle. Delaporte 
hesitates to renew it. 

An actor named Martin, who performed with 
notable power a part about three lines long in 
Monsieur Al , has had a more remarkable 
success in Gtlberte. In the new comedy of MM. 
Gondinet and Deslandes, he pays a morning call : 
no one recognises him: he stays ten minutes; 
smiles responsively when spoken to, bat never 





speaks, and then retires. There is a burst of 
laughter all over the theatre; and it is felt that, 
a just that little exaggeration which is per- 
missible for theatrical effect, the actor has given 
point to the observation of a trait with which 
most of us are more or less familiar. 


THE point of the Ingénue, by Meilhac and 
Halévy, is not a new one. It is to prove, or 
rather to show (for it is not much that Meilhac 
and Halévy trouble themselves to prove), that a 
young girl “unschooled, unpractised ”"—a true 
ingénue, in fine—falls far more easily into tempta- 
tion than a girl who has been taught betimes that 
the world is not a very good place. Moliére 

ointed a similar lesson in his character of Agnes ; 

ut then Mdme. Chaumont couldn't act Agnes, 
and can very well act the Ingénue. And she 
does act it, with great point, and shocks people 
not a little. 


THE death knell may be said to have tolled over 
the reputation of Favart—great for twenty years 
—M. Sarcey, the boldest and keenest of theatrical 
critics, having announced, quite tranquilly and in- 
cidentally, in the feutleton which all Paris reads, 
“the talent of Mademoiselle Favart being now 
on the decline.” And the actress has the hardi- 
hood still to remain upon the stage ! 


Tue September number of the Preussische Jahr- 
biicher contains the first of a series of critiques on 
Shakespeare's Plays by Herr Julian Schmidt. His 
remarks have been called forth by the recent per- 
formances at the Meininger Theatre at Berlin of 
As You Like It, which is to be the first of a series 
of Shakesperian representations. The directors of 
the theatre have ventured upon a questionable 
innovation in representing the piece in an entirely 
novel manner, altering the order and the arrange- 
ments of the scenes, on which the drop-curtair. is 
made to fall with a hitherto unknown frequency. 
Some of the songs and allusions—which, however 
well they may have been received in the sixteenth 
century, are certainly no longer in harmony with 
the canons of our nineteenth-century taste—have 
been excised, and general alterations made in 
regard to costume and minor details, which have 
the effect of imparting a more decidedly realistic 
tone to the piece. These innovations have raised 
a storm of angry discussion, but the suecess of the 
experiment may be fairly assumed from the fact 
that, although the piece was given in the dull 
season, the house was well filled at every per- 
formance, while amongst the audience were an 
unusually large proportion of the élite of the 
literary world of chin, 


Ay Iluneartan adaptation of Shakspeare’s 
Tempest is now being rehearsed at the National 
Theatre in Pesth. +A a fact that even the Hun- 
garians see more 0 speare’s plays performed 
than we do in England. Bo. ee ae ge 
at least one or two Shakspearian comedies being 
named on the playbills in Pesth, and even in pro- 
vincial towns. We have seen in a Russian theatre 
at Odessa, in one week, Hamlet, the Merchant of 
Venice, and Othello—the latter adapted from a 
German translation. 


Horratsh Dr. Dincetstrant, the Director of the 
Vienna Burgtheater, and one of the most pro- 
minent German Shaksperians, is staying at Sear- 
borough, whence he will shortly return to Vienna 
and resume his office. 


Ir may be mentioned that Dr. Laube, whose 
departure from the Stadttheater at Vienna we 
noticed last week, was one of the most intimate 
friends of Heinrich Heine. One of the last works 
of the latter, Der Rabbi von Bacherach, is dedicated 
to “my dear friend Heinrich Laube.” Like 
Heine, Laube belonged to the clique of “ Das 


junge Deutschland.” He suffered persecution and 


imprisonment, and had even been condemned to 
death. Amongst his dramatic works, Die Karls- 
schiiler (treating a period of Schiller’s youth) 
and Graf Essex are the best; and among his 
novels, Der Deutsche Krieg has proved the most 
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attractive Dr. Laube is nearly seventy years of 
age, and both his physical and mental powers 
were still those of a man of forty when we saw 
him last, some fourteen months ago. 








MUSIC. 


LIVERPOOL MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 

Liverpool: September 29, 1874. 
Berore entering into any details concerning the 
festival which commenced this morning, a few 
particulars as to the previous musical perform- 
ances which have taken place in this town will 
probably not be without interest. As the present is 
announced as a “ Triennial ” festival, it is to be pre- 
sumed that they are in future to be held regularly ; 
but hitherto Liverpool has only occasionally been 
favoured with performances on a large scale. True, 
it possesses an excellent Philharmonic Society, 
under the direction of Sir Julius Benedict ; but 
up to the present time no periodical festivals have 
been held here, as for example at Birmingham or 
Norwich. 

The first musical festival at Liverpool, held, 
like the present, in aid of local charities, took place 
in the year 1784, the music given being of a 
miscellaneous character. Similar meetings were 
also held in 1790 and 1799. The next did not 
take place until 1823, when Sir George Smart 
conducted, and Miss Stephens (the present 
Dowager Countess of Essex), Mr. Braham and Mr. 
Henry Phillips were among the principal vocalists. 
On this occasion the music was very ely 
selected from Handel’s works. The profits of this 
festival amounted to 6,0007. It was not until 
1830 that another festival was given, again with 
Sir George Smart as conductor; the most notice- 
able features on this occasion being the perform- 
ance of Spohr’s Last Judgment—the music of 
which had only shortly before been introduced to 
the English musical public at Norwich—and the 
first production in Liverpool of the Midsummer 
Night's Dream overture. The last festival pre- 
vious to the present one took place in 1836; and 
was also musically the most memorable of the 
series, as on that occasion Mendelssohn’s St. Paul 
was heard for the first time in this country. The 
solo parts in the oratorio were sung by Mdme. 
Caraiori, Mrs. Wood, Mrs. Shaw, Mr. Braham, 
and Mr. Phillips. 

The present festival could not have been more 
— opened than by a performance of 
the same grand work which Liverpool had the 
honour of being the first to produce in this coun- 
try. St. Paul was first performed at the Lower 
Rhine Musical Festival at Diisseldorf, on May 22, 
1836, under the direction of its composer, and 
with the greatest success. But Mendelssohn was 
always fastidious to a degree with regard to his 
own works, and he subsequently rejected or re- 
wrote no fewer than fourteen numbers of the 
oratorio. The whole of the alterations were com- 
pleted by October of the same year; for it was on 
the 7th of that month that the work was pro- 
duced at Liverpool, as already mentioned ; and 
on that occasion it was given in the shape in 
which we now know it. 

Though cag a than the great composer's 
second oratio Elijah (a fact probably to be largely 
attributed to the smaller dramatic interest of the 
libretto), St. Paul is from an abstractly musical 

oint of view in no way inferior to the later work; 
indeed, considered as sacred music, it is even 
superior. In none of Mendelssohn's sacred works 
is the influence of Bach so clearly discernible as 
here. Not only is the old Lutheran choral intro- 
duced much as we find it in the Passion Music, 
but the contrapuntal style so largely used through- 
out the oratorio shows a distinct reflection, though 
without plagiarism, of the manner of the old 
master. The chorus “But our God abideth in 
Heaven,” in which the old choral “ Wir glauben 
all’ an einen Gott ” is so effectively and ingeniously 
introduced, might have been written by Bach him- 
self; while the more dramatic choruses, such as 





“Stone him to death,” or “Is this he?” are, 
as it were, the modernization, or “ Mendels- 
sohnization” (if one may coin such a word), 
of the “Crucify Him,” or “ Prophecy unto us, 
O Christ ” of the Matthew Passion. In calling at- 
tention to these points no disparagement is intended 
of one of the noblest oratorios ever written; but 
it is always interesting to trace the influence 
of one master mind upon another ; and in certain 
portions of this work such influence is plainly to 
be seen. On the other hand, nothing can be more 
individual than such choruses as “ Happy and 
blest are they,” or “See what love hath the 
Father,” in which the strictest counterpoint is so 
happily united to the loveliest and most flowing 
melody. There is about the work as a whole a 
sustained breadth of style, a dignity of conception, 
and an artistic finish in the details of the work- 
manship, that entitle it to rank among the finest 
works of its class. 

The performance this morning was in every way 
worthy of the music. When it is mentioned that 
the solo parts were in such competent hands as 
those of Miss Edith Wynne, Mdme. Patey, Mr. 
E. Lloyd, and Mr. Santley, further detail becomes 


almost superfluous ; but it would be unjust not to » 


make special mention of Mr. Lloyd’s singing of the 
tenor music, as that gentleman at a very short 
notice replaced Mr. Sims Reeves, who was pre- 
vented by indisposition from appearing, in such a 
manner as to leave but little cause to regret the 
substitution. 

The orchestra, especially in the stringed depart- 
ment, was admirable, and the Liverpool chorus 
singers performed their task with a precision, an 
attention to light and shade, and, above all, a 
fire and spirit, which were the more praiseworthy 
as they had yesterday two very long and fatiguing 
rehearsals, the results of which might have been 
reasonably expected to show themselves in the 
performance this morning. A word of special 
praise must also be given to Mr. Best for his 
tasteful management of a by no means first-class 
organ. Mr. Best played the organ part exactly 
as written by Mendelssohn himself. This part is 
not given in the published score of the work, but 
is printed separately, and is, therefore, not always 
heard at performances of the oratorio. So far as 
my memory serves me, it has only once before 
been given in this country—when Mr. Manns, 
some two years since, produced the work at the 
Crystal Palace. Sir Julius Benedict’s reading of 
the oratorio, as regards the tempi of the different 
movements, was excellent, and left absolutely 
nothing to desire. The attendance was by no 
means so good as might have been wished, in 
spite of the attraction of the presence of the 
Duke of Edinburgh, who, to his credit be it said, 
showed his good taste, and set an excellent ex- 
ample to the audience, by remaining to the last 
note of the final chorus. 


Wednesday, September 30. 


My notice of the first miscellaneous concert, 
which took place last night, must be confined to 
a few of the most important items. - Foremost 
among these should certainly be placed Mr. G. A. 
Macfarren’s new “ Festival Overture,” in the key 
of F, which has been specially composed for the 
present occasion. It is difficult to pronounce any 
decided opinion on a work of such dimensions and 
so highly elaborated after a single hearing, and 
without having seen the music. Moreover, last 
night’s performance suffered sadly from the unac- 
countable vagaries of the two trumpets—their 
execution of the various military flourishes, which 
so frequently occur in the work, affording an ad- 
mirable illustration of “how not to do it.” A 
somewhat amply developed introduction, abound- 
in pleasing and graceful melody,and most tastefully 


instrumented, leads to an allegro, the principal sub- 


ject of which has a somewhat martial and decidedly 
festal character. The second subject, in good 
contrast with the first, is very elegant and flow- 
ing, with a slight tinge of Weber in it. The sub- 





m8 developments of the music are both skilful 
and interesting, and the scoring throughout shows 
the hand of a master. I am inclined to consider 
the work one of Mr. Macfarren’s most successful 
efforts ; and the coldness with which it was re- 
ceived by the audience was not a little surprising. 
The second novelty brought forward last night 
was a Festal March entitled “Edinburgh,” com- 
posed by Professor Oakeley, of Edinburgh Uni- 
versity. The march is constructed on very 
pleasing and melodious, though not strikingly 
original subjects; and the instrumentation is very 
brilliant, but somewhat noisy, even for a “ festal” 
march, the percussion instruments being unduly 
prominent. One would almost have fancied that 
the players on the various drums were to be paid 
according to the noise they made, and were bent 
upon earning a very liberal salary. The Duke of 

dinburgh, who was again present last night, 
sent for Professor Oakeley at the end of the 
march, and complimented him upon the composi- 
tion. 

Passing by the performance of Mozart's sym- 
phony in G teins, which opened the eanhert, 
with the remark that it was simply eg and 
that the magnificent strings of the band were 
heard in it to t advantage, mention must be 
made of the first a PRE as pianist of Miss 
Dora Schirmacher, a Liverpool young lady, only 
fourteen years of age, a student of the Leipzig 
Conservatorium, who played Mendelssohn’s G 
minor concerto from memory in a manner which 
promises well for her future. Her touch is ex- 
cellent, her execution very neat, and her “ read- 
ing,” especially in the slow movement, very good ; 
by no means cold, and at the same time free from 
exaggeration. There is, however, a want of 
wee: about her playing, doubtless attributable to 

er extreme youth; and Mendelssohn's concerto 
requires great power of endurance, and more phy- 
sical strength than can reasonably be looked for in 
one who is little more than a child. Miss Schir- 
macher has the prospect of a brilliant future be- 
fore her. 

The vocal music was in the hands of Mdme. 
Patti, Mdlle. Albani, and Herr Conrad Behrens, all 
of whom are so well known to the London public 
that it is needless to say more than that the pieces 
selected were for the most part old favourites. 
Herr Strauss and Miss Schirmacher gave a cava- 
tina by Raff, and three Hungarian dances for 
piano and violin by Brahms, and the overture 
Tannhiiuser concluded the concert. 

The rather long concert of this morning com- 
prised the first and second parts of Haydn's 
Creation, Gounod’s new Mass, entitled “SS, An- 

li Custodes,” and a miscellaneous selection from 

andel’s oratorios. With to the first, 


‘named work, it will be enough to say that the 


solo parts were taken by Mdlle. Albani, Mr. Ben- 
tham (who seems in better voice than when he 
sang at the Gloucester Festival),and Herr Behrens, 
and that both band and chorus were quite as satis- 
factory as yesterday. 

M. Gounod’s new Mass, produced last season 
in London, and heard this morning for the first 
time in Liverpool, is a very pleasing but by no 
means a very great work. It is on a small 
scale, having no “ Credo,” arid the “ Benedictus” 
is replaced by a setting of the “O salutaris.” 
There is very little scientific writing, for the com- 
poser has relied for his effects more on harmonic 
progressions than on contrapuntal devices. The 
mass is less theatrical and more devotional thar 
the “Cecilian” mass of the composer, which it 
resembles, nevertheless, in the gorgeousness of its 
orchestral colouring. The most interesting move 
ments are the quartett, “Domine fili,” sung by 
Miss Wynne, Mdme. Patey, Messrs. Lloyd and 
Behrens, and the “O salutaris,” a charming 
chorus, which the Liverpool choir gave with ex- 
cellent taste and great attention to light and 
shade. The least successful portions are the 
“ Sanctus,” in which the constant modulation de- 


stroys the unity of the music, and the concluding 
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« Communion” march for orchestra, which con- 


sists largely of a series of somewhat vague har- 
monic sation: the effect of which is rendered 
more mysterious by the employment of the muted 
8 

An enumeration of the pieces given in the 
selection from Handel will be all that is needful 
to conclude the notice of this morning's concert. 
The “ Pastoral Symphony,” from the Messiah, was 
followed by “Sound an alarm” (Judas Maccabaeus), 
capitally sung by Mr. Lloyd, and fortunately with- 
out the abominably noisy additional accompani- 
ments too frequently heard. Mdme. Patey and 
Miss Wynne sang “He shall feed his flock,” the 
former lady taking the first, and the latter the 
second verse. Miss Wynne also gave “ From 
mighty kings,” and (with remarkable power) the 
short solo “Sing ye to the Lord,” from Israel ; 
and the remaining pieces were the “ Hailstone” 
chorus, and “The horse and his rider,” from 
Israel, and the “ Hallelujah ” from the Messiah. 

EBENEZER PRovt. 


We learn that Mr. Arthur Chappell will give 
the first of his annual series of Monday Popular 
Concerts on Monday, November 11; Herr von 
Biilow, the eminent pianist, will make his first 
appearance in London this season on the same 
occasion, when M. Sainton will be the first 
violin, and Signor Piatti .play the violoncello. 
Herr von Biilow will be the pianist at these 
concerts till the end of this year; and in January 
Mdlle. Marie Krebs, who is now at home, in Dres- 
den, will make her first appearance at the Monday 
Popular Concerts. Herr Joachim is also promised 
to appear, and also is Mdme. Schumann. 


Mr. ArtHur CHAPPELL informs us that Herr 
Carl Meyder’s project of giving Wednesday after- 
noon concerts in St. James’s Hall next season, 
which we mentioned three weeks back, is to 
remain “ a project.” 

Tue fate of the Komische Oper in Vienna is 
now finally decided. Herr Hasemann, who has 
leased the building, as we mentioned last week, 
will reopen on October 6 with Don Caesar, by 
Massenet, a work which met with great success 
when produced at the Paris Opéra Comique. The 
new capellmeister, Herr Bossenberger (from Ham- 
burg, we believe), will begin his office with 
the charming opera Maurer und Schlosser, after 
which the second novelty of the season, Auber’s 
Le Jour du Bonheur, will be brought out. The 
director has engaged four or five performers for 
y wd part, so that the public can make their own 

oice. 


Great excitement is caused in German musical 
Gels by the rumour that the Ministry of Public 
fuction in Baden intends to found a “ Rhenish 
Musical Academy” in Wiesbaden. It is reported 
that Mdme. Jenny Lind, her husband Herr Otto 
Goldschmidt, and the violinist Professor August 
Wilhelmj, have already given in their adhesion to 
this scheme, and Joachim Raff and Mdme. Schu- 
mann take great interest in the new foundation. 
We must add that this news, which we take from 
the Kélnische Zeitung, has not been confirmed yet 
by any other papers. 
Weser’s Preciosa, which for many years has 
m a constant inhabitant of the “ Archives,” has 
en revived at the Stadttheater in Cologne, but 
Without great success, on account of the incom- 
coped of the performance. The charming 
et music alone aroused enthusiasm. 


Tue new Stadttheater in Hamburg was opened 
on the 16th ult. with a performance of Lohengrin, 
Preceded by a prologue written by Rudolph 
Lowenstein, and Weber's “Jubilee” overture. 


WE are requested definitely to contradict the 
Teport which has lately been circulated that 
Mdme. Arabella Goddard is on her way back to 
this country. The talented pianist is at present, 
Wwe understand, in New Zealand, whence she will 
proceed to California. 





‘Tae American prima donna Malle. Minnie 


Hauck appears now fora two months’ season at: 


the National Theater in Pesth. 


THE t event of this season at the Imperial 
ra Vienna will be the representation of 
Gluck’s Iphigenia in Aulis, which will be pro- 
duced wit ificent sceneries. Gluck’s (per- 
haps) best opera has not been heard in Vienna for 
a number of years; its revival, therefore, excites 
nearly as much interest amongst the Vienna 
amateurs as an absolute novelty. 


YEsTERDAY week (the 25th a the ceremony 
of unveiling a statue of the late Michael Balfe in 
the vestibule of Lane Theatre was per- 
formed by Sir Michael Costa. The statue is the 
work of a young Belgian sculptor, M. ee 
and is very well executed. The chair was taken 
by Mr. Gruneisen, who delivered a short address, 
giving a brief sketch of Balfe’s artistic career, and 
relating the circumstances which had led to the 
erection of the memorial. After the more formal 
part of the proceedings were concluded, a déjeuner 
was given to those present by Mr. Chatterton, the 
lessee of the theatre. 


M. Lxcoce, the popular composer of La Fille 
de Madame Angot, and Giroflé-Girofla, is at pre- 
sent e d upon a new operetta, commissioned 
by M. Humbert, of Brussels. The libretto, by 
MM. Saint-Albin and Jules Pravel, is entitled 
Frederick the Great. The scene of the operetta 
is laid in Holland, and the flute-playing monarch 
is, of course, the principal-character. 

Ir is stated by the Stgnale that Mdme. Pauline 
Lucca has accepted an engagement for the first 

rformances at the new Paris Opera, which is to 
is opened on January 1, 1875. 

A PERFORMANCE given at the Leipzig Stadt- 
theater, for the benefit of the sufferers from the 
recent fire at Meiningen, has realised the sum of 
over 600 thalers (90/.). 








Zoological Society’s Latest Publications. 





PROCEEDINGS of the SCIENTIFIC MEET- 

INGS of the SOCIETY for 1874. Part IIL., containing 

the Papers read at the Scientific Meetings tin May and June, 

1874. With 20 Plates, mostly coloured, 12s.; with Plates, un- 
ured, 3s. 





NOTICE.—Commencing from January of the 
present year the PROCEEDINGS will be issued in Four 
Parts as follows :— 

Part I., containing papers read in Jan. and Feb., on June 1. 

9 Ee a pa » March and April, on Aug. 1. 

oo ily pas pa »» May and June, on Oct. 1. 

°° * ae pas »» Nov. and Dec., on April 1, 

The price will be 12s. per part for the Edition with coloured, 
and 3s, per part for that with uncoloured Plates. 


TRANSACTIONS of the SOCIETY. Vol. VIII. 
Part IX., price 42s. (completing the volume), containing 
.“* Researches upon the Anatomy of the Pinni (Part 
IIl.); Descriptive Anatomy of the Sea-Lion (Otaria 
jubata).” By JAMES MURIE, M.D., &. (Eight Plates.) 
These publications may be obtained at the Society’s Office, 

11 Hanover Square, W.; at Messrs. LONGMANS, the Society’s 

publishers, Paternoster Row, E.C., or through any Bookseller. 


Just published, price 3s, 6d. 


N PROTOPLASM; being an Examination 
of Dr. James Hutchinson Stirling’s Criticism of Pro- 
fessor Huxley’s Views. By JAMES ROSS, M.D. 


London : RoBERT HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly. 








Established 1824, and Incorporated by Royal Charter. 


QcoTTIsH UNION FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
__ondon 8 Cornhill Bainburgh and Dublin. 


TO LITERARY MEN. 
SIGHT IS THE GREATEST GEM OF NATURE. 
Save your Eyes. Restore your Sight. 


KDE's PATENT AMERICAN EYE 


LIQUID, worth 20 guineas per bottle, has been proved by thou- 
sands to be the best ever rded to the public. Dimness, aged, weak, 
watery, sore, blood-shot, kells, specks, colds, infl d, near-sighted 
over-worked, and every disease of the eyes, cured in a few dressings. 
Thousands of Testimonials can be seen. Send a stamped envelope for 
testimonials, and judge for yourself. Some of the most wonderful 
cures ever witn: in men, women, and children, all well known in 
Birmingham and district : some who had been in hospitals, and under 
the medical men of the day. Not the slightest it. 
Sold in bottles at Is. 1jd. and 2*.9d. Prepared only by John Ede, 
Snowball Villa, Birchfield Road, Birmingham. Sent free by post for 
15 and 33 stamps. 








Now CoMPLETE. 


A NOIENT CLASSICS for ENGLISH 

READERS. Editei by the Rev. Lucas Couns, M.A, 
In 20 Vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. each; or in 10 Vols., 
neatly bound with calf or vellum back, price £2 10s. 





CONTENTS OF THE SERIES. 


HOMER: THE ILIAD. By the Editor. 

HOMER : THE ODYSSEY. By the Editor. 

HERODOTUS. By George C. Swayne, M.A. 

ZESCHYLUS. By Reginald S. Copleston, B.A. 

XENOPHON. By Sir Alexander Grant, Bart. 

SOPHOCLES. By Clifton W. Collins, M.A. 

EURIPIDES, By W. B. Donne. 

ARISTOPHANES,. By the Editor. 

HESIOD AND THEOGNIS. By the Rev. J. Davis, M.A. 

THE COMMENTARIES of CHSAR. By Anthony Trollope. 

VIRGIL. By the Editor. 

HORACE, By Theodore Martin, 

CICERO. By the Editor. 

PLINY’S LETTERS. By the Rev. Alfred Church, M.A., 
and the Rev. W. J. Brodribb, M.A, 

JUVENAL, By Edward Walford, M.A. 

TACITUS, By W. B. Donne, 

LUCIAN. By the Editor, 

PLAUTUS AND TERENCE. By the Editor. 

PLATO. By Clifton W. Collins, M.A. 

GREEK THOLOGY. By Lord Neaves. 





“On the whole, the series is well done ; from beginning to end a 
piece of good honest work, without, as far as we can see, any signs of 
slovenliness or shirking.”"—7'imes, September 21. 

“ It is difficult to estimate too highly the value of such a series as 
this in giving * English readers’ an insight, exact as far as it goea, into 
those olden times which are so remote and yet to many of us su ciose.” 
—Saturday Review. 

“A oor Sod has ie they is éoine. . much evant oqrentin 
among Englishmen in mt and appreciative views of the chief 
classical authors.” —Standard. 





Wma. Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
This day is published, in fcap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


NDIAN FAMINES: their Historical and 

Financial Aspects, with Remarks on their Management, 

and some Notes on Preventive and Mitigative Measures. By 

CHARLES BLAIR, Executive Engineer, Indian Public Works 
Department. 


Wa. BLackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





This day is published, 

PEECHES; SPOKEN, and UNSPOKEN. 
‘ By EDWARD LORD LYTTON. With a MEMOIR by 
his Son, ROBERT LORD LYTTON, 2 vols, 8vo, 24s. 


Wa. BLackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


SAMUEL TINSLEY’S 


LIST OF 


NEW NOVELS. 





WANDERING FIRES. By Mrs. M. C. 


DESPARD, the popular Author of “ Chaste as Ice, Pure 
as Snow.” 3 vols, 31s. 6d, 


MR. VAUGHAN’S HEIR. By Frank 


LEE BENEDICT, Author of “ Miss Dorothy's Charge,” &c. 
8 vols, 31s. 6d, 





IN SECRET PLACES. By Roserr J. 


GRIFFITHS, LL.D. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 





ONLY SEA and SKY. By Etizaseru 
HINDLEY. 2 vols. 21s. 


———- 


THE ADVENTURES of MICK CAL- 


LIGHIN, M.P.: a Story of Home Rule; and The DE. 
BURGHOS: a Romance. By W. R. ANCKETILL. 1 vol. 
with Illustration, 7s. 6d. 


KATE BYRNE. By S. Howarp-Taytor. 


2 vols. 21s. 


ee 


HILDA and I. 


2 vols. 21s. 


By Mrs. Hartter. 
[October 10, 


SAMUEL TINSLEY, 10 Southampton Street, Strand. 
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DALDY. ISBISTER AND. ‘Co. Ss 
FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 





LIFE of NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. By his| SONGS of OUR YOUTH. By the Author of “ John 


Brother, the Rev. DONALD MACLEOD, one of Her May esty’s Chaplains, and Editor of Halifax, Gentleman.” Set to Music, and handsomely bound. Demy 4to, cloth gilt extra. 
Good Words. With Two Portraits and numerous IlJustrations. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 
COMPANION WORK TO “WALKS IN ROME.” A NEW WORK. By Si ARTHUR Hetps, K. Cc. B., 


Author of “ Friends in Council,” “‘ [van de Biron,” &c, “Bost 80. 


DAYS NEAR ROME. By Aucustus J. C. Hare, 3 
rs lee nh 9 MAN and BEAST, HERE and HEREAFTER. 


With IMustrative Anecdotes. By the Rev. J. G. WOOD, M.A., Author of “ Homes 


ASHES to ASHES: a Cremation Prelude. By the without Hands,” &c. 2 vols. post: 8vo. 


Rev. H. R. HAWLIS, M.A., Author of “ Musie and Morals.” Small 8vo. G EOL OGICAL C LIMATE and TI ME. A Theory 


RIVER LEGENDS; or, Father Thames and Father of Secular Changes of the Barth's Climate, By JAMES CROLL, of HLM. Geological 
Rhine, By the Right Hon. "g. H. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN, M.P., Author of | Saavage Wiusteations. Demy 8vo. 
“ Moonshine,” &, With 40 Lilustrations by Gustave Doré. Large post avo, cloth gilt | 





extra, | ‘The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of THOMAS GUTHRIE, 
on r D.D., and Memoir by his Sons, th CHAR 
[The GREAT ARMY. Sketches of Life and Cha- | GUTaRIE, MA. Vol IL., completing te a, ab eee = Photageaph s 

racter in a Thames-side District. By the RIVERSIDE VISITOR. 2 vols, post $vo. > ee in @ Highland Gin, from’ the Painting by Sir George Harvey, 


The LITTLE LAME PRINCE. By the Author of ‘ENGLISH PORTRAITS. By ©. A. Sarwre-Becve, 


“John Halifax, Gentleman. With 24 Titneteations by J. M*L. Ralston. Crown 8vo, | 

cloth gilt extra. of the French Academy. Collected and Translated Arges “Causeries du Lundi,”’ by 
W. F. RAE, Editor of *Taine’s Notes on England,” With Bi Biographical and: Critical 

Intredaction.. Crown 8vo. 


TENTS :—Mary Queen of Seots—Lord Lord Chesterfield—Ben‘amin Franklin—Edward 


GEOLOGY, for Students and General Readers, em- 


bedying the most Recent Theories and Discoveries. By A. H. GREEN, M.A., Pro- 


co linen Cee te 
Gibben— W: Cc — Li by H, Taine, and Pope as a Poet. 
fessor of Gevlogy and Mining in the Yorkshire College of Science. | : 
Part I. The ELEMENTS OF PHYSICAL GEOLOGY. With upwards of eaal 


Illustrations by the Author. Demy 8vo. The GOSAU SMIT HY, and other Stories. By Mrs. 


Part II. The ELEMENTS of STRATIGRAPHICAL GEOLOGY. With upwards | PARR, Author of “ Dorothy Fox.” 2 vols. post vo. 


of 10v Illustrations by the Author. Demy 8vo. | 
NOBLE WORKERS: a Book of Examples for ‘he, MANOR HOUSE, and other Poems. By Apa 
Young Men. By i. ry Y AGE, Author of “ Golden Lives.” With Portraits. Crown 8vo, 
estas SHAKSPEARE DIVERSIONS. By Fravcis Jacox, 
FIRESIDE HOMILIES. By the late Hesry | B.A., Author of “Cues from all Quarters.” Post 8vo. 


ALFORD, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. Edited by bis Widow. Small 8vo. “MUSICAL COMPOSERS nd h : W <3 
The CHILDREN’S SERVICE, for CHURCH and : the Use of Schools an’ Students, sy SARAMC vale Raji <n ghd 


HOME. With Biase Hymns and Tanes, and Short_Sermons. By the Rev. H. the Author's “ Old 
MARTYN-HART, M.A. Square 8ve, 


RA | ‘ULRICH VON HUTTEN: his Life and Times. By 
TREATISE on MINING. By Lortyer and SeErto, DAVID FRIEDRICH STRAUSS. Translatei, with the Author's permission, by = 
of tne Berlin Academy of Mining. Translated from the German by Professor LE NEVE STURGE. Post 8vo. 
FOSTER and Mr. GALLOWAY. With 268 Iinstrations and Diagrams. Demy 8vo. | 


THERESA. By Gronotana M. Craik, Author of The, PROPHET HOSEA. By the Rev. Srayzey 
** Sylvia’s Choice.” Pest Svo. 


ETYMOLOGICAL GEOGRAPHY. By E. M.) LIFE in the OUTER HEBRIDES. By G. Anpgk- 


BLACKIE. Edited, with an Introduction, by JOHN STUART BLACKIE, Professor of | SON SMITH, Author of “Of the Chain.” With Ilnstrations. Post 8vo. 


Greek in the University of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo. 
_| The PILGRIM PSALMS. By the Rey. Samver 


CAMERA OBSCURA. A New Volume of Poems COX, Author of “ The Quest of the Chief Good.” Cfown 8vo. 
By DORA GREENWELL. Crown 8yo, 
‘MY MOTHER and I. By the Author of “ John 


The HISTORY of CERAMIC ART. By Lrswax-|"" 2 ccme> meena, Mie eet ee 
LYNN JEWITT, F.S A. Profusely Illustrated. Medium 8vo. | Post $vo, cloth extra. 


The SCIENCE of GEMS, JEWELS, COINS, and The HUGUENOTS in FRANCE, after the Revoca- 


MEDALS, Ancient and Modern. By ARCHIBALD BILLING, M.D., A. x, F.R. 
With Illustrations. New Edition, Revised and Corrected. Demy 8¥e. © —— ee _ a be to the © Country of gy wes x SAMUEL 


PRINCIPLES of the INTERIOR or HIDDEN ,yyyars and their MASTERS. By the Author 


LIFE. Designed particularly for the consideration of those who are seeking assurance of 
faith and perfect love. By THOMAS C. UPHAM, D.D. With a Preface by R. PEAR- of “ Friends in Council.” New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8yo. 


SALL SMITH. Crown 8vo, 


| 
MY OWN PEOPLE: a Family Chronicle. By The CREATION; or, Dynamical System™ of the 


Earth’s Formati di with the Mosaic Record and the latest_Discoveries of 


By SRUHIRALD T. RITCHIE. Demy eve. 

> T 

The CHIT. > vd 5 PASTIME. ae 300 Full-poge GOOD WOODS for 1874. In one handsome royal 
cloth extra. 8vo. volume, beautifully Ilastrated. Cloth gilt extra, 7s. 6d. 





Mrs. VESEY. With Illustrations. Post 8vo. 





DALDY, ISBISTER & CO., 56 Ludgate Hill, London. 





